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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1891. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The death of Mr. Lowell will be heard with sadness 
among all people who use the language which he used 
so well. It will be heard with sadness also among the 
leaders of Spain, where his life was so honorable to him- 
self, and where he renewed the warm relations which 
have united Spain and the United States. 

In this neighborhood, however, which is his home, 
there is a world of personal recollections of the utmost 
tenderness, which are quickened by the announcement 
that we are not to see his face again, or meet his cordial 
salutation. He was gifted with that greatest of gifts, 
the art of making friends; and in every circle which has 
known him there are pathetic remembrances of the friend- 
ships which he had formed and the steadiness with which 
he maintained them. 

The young men who were around Mr. Lowell in his 
college days knew, fifty years ago, that he was to be one 
of the greatest poets of the time, as well as they know 
now that he has achieved that promise. The members of 
his own class with perfect unanimity appointed him their 
class poet, and this was not before he had written and 
published poems the sweetness and tenderness of which 
are stillremembered. There is, indeed, a touching anec- 
dote, perfectly authenticated, of the half plaintive way in 
which dear Dr. Lowell, his revered father, said to a friend 
that James had promised him that he would give up writ- 
ing poetry and would take to study. There is hardly a 
father in the world who would not feel gratified if his son 
at the university made him such a promise. But as one 
recalls the story now, itis simply to be thankful that Dr. 


Lowell misapprebended the precision of the promise, or | 


that the poet found it impossible for him to make good 
his words. The instinct of the poet was in him, and it 
was not to be trampled out by any firm resolution of the 
student. 

The University did not, indeed, show its foresight in 
its handling of one who, fifty years after, it was proud 
to make its orator. The tradition was that the govern- 
ment were very unwilling to proceed to the harshest 
measures, but, at the very last, on the central point of 
pressing his attendance at chapel—where he almost 
always found himself too late for entrance—he was sus- 


pended from the college, and was not able himself to read | 
the poem which he had prepared for Class Day. Well- | 
tradition says that he witnessed the | 


authenticated 
ceremony of the dancearound thetree through the chinks 
of a covered wagon in which he had ridden from Con- 
cord, which was his place of exile. His loyalty to his 
Alma Mater, however, afterward showed that he took no 
offence for any harshness of her treatment. And as 
professor, and as orator on the great day of her quarter- 
millennium, he repaid to her a hundred-fold all that he 
had received from her. And inall that he has done for 
literature and education in America, he has shown him- 
self not unworthy- of her best traditions. 

It is one of the finest illustrations of the readiness with 
which America submits her diplomatic business to men of 
conscience and character, without asking from them what 
is called a diplomatic education, that Mr. Lowell, in the 
missions to Spain and to England,discharged so admirably 
the duties which were entrusted to him. If anybody sup- 


posed that here was a mere man of letters,ignorant of the | 


ways of action of men of affairs, Mr. Lowell's despatches 
undeceived them. He was appointed, asI suppose, to 
England, simply because he was the most capable diplo- 
matist whom we had abroad. He was sent to Spain under 
the influence of that happy tradition which had sent 
Alexander Everett there and Mr. Irving, with the view 
that a literary man well represented this country in that 
nation from whose archives balf our history must be 
studied. In Spain, however, he showed that he was not 
merely a man of letters, but a man of affairs, and the 
authorities at Washington honored the administzation 
when they transferred him to the post at London. 

Since his return to this country, Mr. Lowell has not 
been able to take a very active part either in literature or 
in public affairs. But whoever has met him has found 
the old cordiality and simplicity and the readiness to 
render service where service came withinghis power. 
From the inexhaustible stores of his reading he would 
always contribute to the necessities of any one who 
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applied to him; and with the freshness of youth added to 
the experience of manhood, he kept his eyes open to 
whatever was interesting in the literature of our time or 
in the study of our language. He felt the personal losses 
which are the severest penalty of advancing life. The 
last time I met him, I congratulated him that he was at 
Elmwood, and he said, with his tender smile, ‘‘Yes, it is 
good to be there, but the house is full of ghosts.” And 
so indeed it was. But he could not be morose; he would 
not oppress his friends with the story of any of his own 
regrets ; and the last and carliest memories which we have 
of him are of his cordiality, affection, and tender sym- 
pathy. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the most considerable scientific society in Amer- 
ica, will hold its fortieth meeting, next week, at Wash- 
ingten. As usual, its sessions will bring together scien- 
tific men of high rank from all parts of the country and 
in the various sections into which the work of the asso- 








tiation is divided, many important papers are to be read 
and discussed; and, outside of these meetings, there will 
be much close and quickening intercourse between the 
|members personally. Almost every branch of science, 
| physical, chemical, mechanical, geographical and eco- 
| nomic, will receive its due share of attention and impor- 
tant contributions are sure to be made to our scientific 
‘knowledge and its industrial application. In truth, the 
| work of the Association in the past carries its own com- 
|mendation; for no society in America has done so much 
| to foster among us not only pure scientific research, but 
| 1ts practical application to the arts and industry. 





The climax in the international hysterics with which 
'France and Russia have been afflicted of late seems, 
apparently, to have been reached in the declaration of the 
| Russian consul at Vichy, on Thursday, that there was no 
| need to raise the flag of Russia over the residence of the 
Grand Duke Alexis and thereby to make it an integral 
| part of Russian territory, ‘‘because France is Russia and 
| Russia is France.” Thetwo nations are, in truth, in some 
respects one, but not in the sense in which the grandilo- 
quent consul intended his words. They are one in their 
isolation from the rest of Europe; one in their desire to 
provoke war to serve ambitious ends and revenge sup- 
posed wrongs; and they are one in their suspicion and 
envy of every great power in Europe. 


| In the rapid multiplication within recent years of Sum- 
,mer Schools of every kind in America,foreign critics,and, 
indeed, conservative people at home, have seen one more 
proof of our passion for superficial attainment in knowl- 
edge and, in truth, in many things else. But the work of 
the new summer school of ethics which has just closed 
its first session at Plymouth ought in some extent to re- 
move this reproach and to exercise a wholesome influence 
upon other summer schools. The subfects chosen for 
discussion at Plymouth were serious, timely and of prac- 
tical application; the lecturers were men of proved 
ability in their special work; and the students seriously 
minded, and, in many cases, already hugely trained. In 
| fact, the projectors of the school, especially Dr. Adler, 
look upon it but as the forerunner of a permanent depart. 
ment to be attached to one of our universities “for the 
scientific teaching of philosophy, ethics and the history 
of religion.” ‘ 


As usual in such cases,condemnation and accusation of 
almost every sort have been heaped upon the head of the 
captain in charge of the barge on which a score of excur- 
sionists were killed a day or two ago,near New York. But 
is there not something to be said, too, in condemnation of 
the recklessness, if not of these particular people, of ex- 
cursionists in general? Apparently there is no craft so 
old, so rotten, so absolutely unfitted to endure the sudden 
stress of summer storms, that excursionists cannot be 
found who are eager and wiiling to embark upon it. The 
one safeguard against this danger is supposed to be the 
government inspection of steam vessels, and strict orders 
have been issued by the Treasury Departmeet to secure a 
most rigid examination of pleasure steamers. And yet 
accidents, due in large measure to the unseaworthiness 
of excursion boats, and often attended by loss of life, 
happen almost from week ti week in summer. 
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HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 

In the universal interest in this country in the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland, people have been apt to 
overlook the demand of a body of very intelligent people 
in Scotland, for what they already call Home Rule for 
that part of the United Kingdom. Logically, of course, it 
would be impossible to concede what we cail Home Rule 
to Ireland, without granting a similar constitution to 
“North Britain,” as it is the official custom to call Scot- 
land. The general notion in America is, however, that 
the ‘‘Union” works so well that it would be idle to inter- 
fere with it, and that the claim for Home Rule is a mere 
piece of doctrinaire precision. People say to you that 
the thing works very well as it is, and that there is no 
reason why an arrangement, now nearly two centuries 
old, should be interfered with. 

All the same, however, it is as true as it ever was, 
that the arrangement of Queen Anne’s time was forced 
upon the Scotch nation, when they were very unwilling, 
and was virtually a mere success of the richer of two 
peoples. A ration which, on the whole, had not suc- 
ceeded in conquering Scotland by war, conquered her by 
the forces of intrigue and money. The nominal consent 
of the Scotch nation to the Act of Union was obtained by 
the grossest corruption 
men have taken their revenge on England by taking the 
lion’s share in the government of the country. What 
with the better education of the Scotch people, what with 
that sturdy good sense which belongs to the Scotch 
genius and character, from the time of the Union to this 
day, the government of England has been very largely in 
the hands of people who were born north of the Tweed. 
In the days of our Revolution, this was one of the sneers 
at the cabinet of King George. In the caricatures of 
Lord Bute there was always intermingled ridicule of the 
Scotch ascendency, which was supposed to prevail in 
the councils of the kingdom. And It is undoubtedly true 
that, up to this time, Scotland has well taken her revenge 
on her conqueror, as the quicker witted nation always 
takes revenge on any Bwotian conqueror that under- 
takes to rule it by brute force. That is a good remark, 
which will hold on more than ove occasion, that England 
is the Bawotia of our modern civilization. And the canny 
Scots have taken their revenge for any deficiencies in the 
Act of Union by helping themselves to a large share of 
the prizes which were to be derived from it. 

But when the matter comes to be stated on its theory, 
the defects of the Act of Union are so apparent, that it is 
difficult to see what reply English statesmen can make to 
the challenge of the Home Rule party in Scotland. That 
party is able to show that Ireland, the noisy and rebel- 
lious child in the family, has been petted and favored by 
imperial grants and in parliamentary legisiation; while 
poor Scotland, as being the steady, well-behaved, elder 
son in the concern, has had no fatted calf of any sort, 
and has been left quite out in the cold. ‘‘Because we 
have behaved well, nothing is given to us; because Ire- 
land behaves badly, everything is given to her.” Ina 
matter not really important in itself, but which is a fair 
enough straw to show the way of the wind, the state- 
ment is made that, in the year 1885, the English Parlia- 
ment spent £495,000 on public buildings for England, 
£280,000 for public buildings in Ireland, while in Scotland 
ovly £10,000 were expended. ‘Public money is thus 
spent with a lavish hand in England and Ireland, while a 
beggarly return is given to Scotland.” On the other 
hand, Scotland has been so thrifty, so successful in her 
enterprises, and her people have taken such good care of 
themselves, that they find, at the end of two centuries, 
that they have the privilege of paying more taxes than 
either of the other branches of the United Kingdom. 
Thus, inthe one year, 1871, for which they have returns, 
it proves that Scotchmen paid twice the amount of taxes 
which Ireland paid, and that the average Scotchman paid 
an eighth more than the average Englishman. In that 
year, the tax per head of the population was for England, 
£2, 6s., 11 1-4d.; for Scotland, £2, 12s., 6 1-4d.; for Ire- 
land, £1, 6s., 1-4d. When this charge is made, the reply 
of course is: “If youare richer in Scotland, you must 
pay more money in Scotland.” To which the Scotchman 
says, ‘‘Why are wericher? Itis because we have been 
frugal and careful in our arrangements at home; and if 
we are richer, you ought to give us a fair share in the 
expenditure of the taxation which results from our 
wealth.” 

Has Scotland such a share? When one comes to rep- 
resentation in Parliament, if that is what shows the 
weight of the three kingdoms, it proves that, of 670 
members in the House of Commons, Scovland sends 72 
members, and Ireland 103. Ireland is over-represented, 
and Scotland is under-represented. The Scotch complain 
still more, and with a certain reason, that, of the seventy- 








It is also true that the Scotch- | 
|} advantage 





| two members whom ‘ies have, sixteen are London bar- 
pierre and sixteen more have no residence in Scotland. 
“Our country seems to have become the happy hunting 
|‘ ground of the English carpet-bagger.” For this, of 
course, Scotland has itself chiefly to blame. If Scotch 


| constituencies choose to elect London barristers, it is hard 


to say that the Act of Union compels it. But it is easy to 
see that, in a popular appeal, the fact that nearly one half 
of the Scotch members are Englishmen must largely affect 
popular opinion in the northern kingdom. 

In &@ pamphlet published by the Scottish Home Rule 
Association, from which these statistics have been taken, 
the evils that afflict Scotland from having lost the con- 
trol of her own national force are summed up under 
the following twelve heads: (1.) Legislative neglect; 
(2.) Unjust taxation, draining the resources of the 
country; (3.) Unfair distribution and expenditure of 
the national and imperial revenues; (4.) The perpetua- 
tion of strife among the churches; (5.) Usurpation of 
English courts over domiciled Scotchmen and Scottish 
successions; (6.) The appeal to the House of Lords as 
a means of oppressing poor Scottish litigants, and 
altering the laws of Scotland to suit English opinion; 
(7.) The general neglect of the fishing and mining 
industries; (8.) Grave defects in the land laws; (9.) 


| The closing of the old paths and other means of innocent 


recreation; (10.) The expatriation of native talent; 
(11.) The deterioration of parliamentary representa- 
tion; (12.) Annoyance and expense arising from the 
administration of Scottish business in London. 
Whenever Home Rule is granted to Ireland, a 
measure, whatever it may be, will have to be granted to | 


similar 


| Scotland. For us in this country the question has a 
| 


certain interest, as showing once more the immense 
which we have gained in our own sy:tem, 
which is so great that we are hardly aware that we are 
enjoying it. We have been so used in America to the 
government of Jocal affairs by the local constituencies, 
while national concerns only are left to the national 
authorities, that the younger people of our own country 
do not know to what blessings they are born. 
EpwarRp E. HAs. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MR. LOWELL. 

It may fairly be said, now that so few of the elder 
generation of American writers are still living, that no 
one of them has enjoyed so high and so wide an inter- 
national reputation or bas done so much to increase, 
almost to create, respect for American letters abroad, as 
Mr. Lowell. Irving, in his time, interested English peo- 
ple, especially, as a sort of literary curiosity—an American 
who wrote books and wrote them well. Hawthorne, if 
not more widely, was at least more respectfully regarded 
in Europe. And in our own day, Bret Harte has been 
singularly esteemed in England, not so much for what- 
ever literary merit there may be in his stories as for the 
delight which the English have taken in his portrayal of | 
one phase of American life, which many of his readers | 
have long fancied to be characteristic of the whole United 
States. Mr. Lowell, however, had no misconceptions to | 
aid him. His work had been done in pure letters, in 
poetry and criticism, and it rested solely on its intrinsic 
literary worth. Before bis appointment to the English 
mission, he was, probably, more highly esteemed in Eng- 
land than any other American writer. And when broadly 
educated and fair-minded Englishmen learaed to know, 
in many cases by frequent contact, his persoual gifts, the 
charm of his manner, his freedom froin eccentricity, and, 
above all, his breadth of mind, they saw in him the best 
qualities of an American man of letters; and, little by 
little, they have come to judge American literature and | 
American writers by the standard that he set before 
them. The day is happily past when an American author | 
need be rude and uncouth, in his work-and in social inter- 
cours€, to be well received in England. And to accom- 
plish this change of sentiment, the writings and especially 
the personal influence of Mr. Lowell have done much. 

In truth, it was largely this remarkable breadth of 
mind in Mr. Lowell that made him the most represen ta- 
tive man of letters America has yet produced. A New 
Englander by birth, he had the best qualities of the New 
England character, without narrowness of thought, our 
one unfortunate inheritance from the Puritans, and with- 
out the provinciality of mind and manners that the 
comparative isolation of New England, early in; the 
present century, often developed. Yet, not merely a 
New Englander, but, in the broad sense of the word, an/| 
American, he possessed, as the ‘‘Commemoration Ode” 
and his address on ‘‘Democracy” amply show, many 
of the best qualities of our American character and a 
warm sympathy with its highest aspirations. 

On the other hand, he had read in many books of many 
literatures with appreciative and unpedantic scholarship. 
He had travelled widely, with a mind open to new im- 
pressions and experiences and attuned to receive them as 
a part of an harmonious culture. To this knowledge 
of buoks and of foreign lands, he added a full and almost 
as perfect S%$knowledge of men, with its consequent broad 
and kindly sympathies. All these qualities, the latter 
most of all, made his work asa teacher at Harvard so 


|covery of America by Columbus, is not 
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stimulating and widening; gave him his peree- oe 
ence for America and American lett, 9 pow" 
embodied in his prose and poetry, made » — ~ make 
far-reaching and enduring. —— “Mo 

But not only by the sympathetic ang a co 


ties of their substance are Mr. Lowell's p; 


assured of permanence. For, aft : - 
form and the distinctively literary excellen.. wt 
much with the readers of future generations me i 
terests change, but not their appr . vat 
achievment; and they learn to know the q ’ i. na 
his touch than by his subject I g a as 
inborn in Mr. Lowell, and he cult 5 oe 
that he attained more nearly to perf: <hou 
in verse and prose, than almost any ‘ spall! 
writer of the present or of the past. Inde al gost 
his poems, many of his essays, and a few of bis aaa. Thou 
are not easily matched in literary qua ae 
work of his contemporaries abroad. ee 
Yet much as we owe to Mr. Lowell for his contrive dal | 
to American literature and his influenc: a 
ment, we owe him still more for his bat 
alike in early and later years, of the hig nesle 
politics and life. Inthe contest aus . Tb 
pealed in the ‘‘Biglow Papers” to th p 
and to loyalty, not to expediency, b , th 
his later addresses,notably in thaton ‘:|) racy” s iM 
the oration delivered at the Harvard a rsary : pake 
fully opposed the materializing ten ‘ » mane 
and our system of education. A ‘ perc 
ances was the man. y 
For with Mr. Lowell, as rarely 
letters, the influence of the man for WAS Fair 
widely as the influence of his | 
Harvard, as the editor of the Atlant \ wb 
| American Review, his personal exa inttuey part 
were felt in a hundred ways, by all sorts , 
|of men, for broader and better works; a ‘ ' that 
sentative of America abroad, for truer and fairer jy Mas 
;ments. And thus by his death we have lost not sary 
| foremost man of letters in America, but a many pia 
bodied mapy of the best qualities of Am« 
and who was the accepted spokesman of t g iy W 


rations and best impulses of Americat 
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Although the World’s Fair, which is 
to celebrate the four hundredth an: 


until next year, preparations are advanci 


indeed, is none too much in which to 
tent and the variety of the exhibition, ar 
| which Massachusetts shall take may be « 
| feel to be the deserts of our state, we cannot beg 
early to think and act in the matter 

About a month ago, the Governor appointed a Bow ob 
of Managers for Massachusetts to take charge a vor 





| interests of the state and of its exbibitors at the Wor ea 


Fair. This Board has established itself in the Se Bt 


| Building, in this city, where it has opened « 


work and for furnishing information to all w ay ax 
interested. A circular—the first issued by this B the 
has made its appearance during the past week, addres se 


to the people of Massachusetts and caliing themt as 


bestir themselves in the matter of se g a 

exhibition of our products and our industries N 
The composition of this Board wives 

the interests of the state will be well ser Its chat % 


jand also distinguished as cardidat« 
last two 
Alice Freeman Palmer is the former Presid: W . 


She is the wife of Prof. Palu Harvan 4 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, ti sughter 
Senator Dawes, is also widely know < a woms 


| large attainments, whose interest ia ed and 


matters of public concern is great. Mr. Edw 
whose service as a member of th 
be remembered, was the organizer and t 
of the Bay State Agricultural Society He is a mem 
of the executive committee of the American Jersey (™* 
Club; was president of the New York Dairy 5 
1886, which was the largest exhibit of i! é 
in this country; is managing Trea- f the BD 
Horse Show Association; was per 
Royal Agricultural Society of Eng'a = 
and has a large experience in orga g ag : 
other exhibitions. Mr. E. Clare: Hovey, & 80! 
late C. F. Hovey, represents the merchants 
facturers of the state. He holds t! sitiot 
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tary of the Board of Managers. It '5 
other state has a board of managers ©4"%4 
character to this of Massachusetts, anc it's 
to say that it cannot be surpassed 
The circular issued by these coms 
they are now desirous of placing 


















- sn with all persons in the state who intend to 
roe exhibitions of their prodacts at the World’s Fair. 
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yoch enthusiasm in the exposition,” they go on to say, 
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nds to leave no stone unturned to provide for 
- Massachusetts which shall be in keeping 
sD “oe past history and the high position which she 
ago held in the great sisterhood of states. This, 
pas a. , only be done by the cordial and enthusiastic 
all those representing its varied interests. 
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| th pride that all our citizens justly have tn Massachu- 
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: ' ws. in her history, in her development, in her great | 
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gould act as au ! icentive in providing an exhibit which 
spall reflect credit upon their ability and ingenuity. This 
gost result to their material advantage and prosperity. 
Though among the smaller of the forty-four states, when 
» area, Massachusetts has, nevertheless, always 
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ortance, and is to-day looked up to by the newer 
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cal im} 
sol larger states as an example of material progress, 
saving safe and consery ative business principles for its 
basis.” 


vere can be no doubt as to the hearty codperation of 
There is a great deal of 


ad 
: rpeoplein this great work 
‘Massachusetts in respect to those things which go to 
pake up the best kind of an exhibition. Whether it is in 
sspufactures or in social science, in education or in com- 
merce and the arts, there is no other state in the Union 
’ has more to be proud of. 

rhe part which Massachusetts will take in the World’s 
Fair, indeed, not to the exhibit of our 
' A statement of the great work 


is limited 
ocal products. 
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colamas. In the general department of education and in 
shat of art, outside the special exhibit of the state itself, 
Massachusetts will hold a large place. It is only neces- 


ary, then, that our own special interests should be dis- | 


‘ played by those who are carrying them on, and thus 
4 out the contribution from Massachusetts to the 
s Fair which will be notable indeed. 


H. V. WILson. 
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THE BREAD OF THE NATIONS. 


necessity which unites the whole {civilized 
ridin an annual effortis that of providing bread for 
ie people; and as civilization and luxury have increased 
ead has come more and more to mean wheat {bread, 
mi the wheat crop easily stands at the head of the ,world’s 
This is notto say that other cereals do not 
place. In Russia, Germany, and 
dostro-Hungary, rye bread is the food of the people, and 
vheat bread isthe exception. But in the rest of the 
yorid wheat holds the first place as a food product. The 
mount of wheat that is raised every year tojfeed all the 
civilized peoples is about two thousand millions of bush- 
es; aod, so closely are the nations of the earth brought 
wogether by modern means of sending and carrying what 
tach wants of the other, that the countries are divided 
isto wheat producing and wheat consuming. 


produc 


? 8. 


jan important 


ix tosome extent alarming, from the fact that while 
Boar the entire production of wheat this year is likely to fall 
several hundreds of millions of bushels short of the 
stonual yield, the great deficit seems to bein those coun- 
‘ies which are less able to buy from others. That is to 
“y, several of the European countries which usually have 
Woeat to sell will now have to buy from others or go 
without 
population in the world, but it has the greatest facility 
for wheat production. In fact, our wheat flelds furnish 
vearly one-fourth of the whole amourt produced in the 
Vorid. Next to the United States comes France, with a 
‘op which is not much less than one-sixth of the 
“gregate wheat cropof the world. In France, 


very 


arge, 
‘abitant. Then comes India, which gives about one- 
Sgith of the world’s total; Russia with one-tenth; 
Austro-Hungary about one-fifth, and so on. 

lt is out of this immense total of the wheat product, 
"at the countries where not enongh wheat is raised for 
Ser own population draw from the sarplus of the 
‘ters. Now, to-day, there appears a great and serious 

fcit in the wheat crop of the fields of the Eastern 
‘eaisphere. The last winter was exceptionally severe in 
“parts of Europeand Northern Africa, and the rye and 
Wheat crops suffered great damage. Instead of repairing 


de 


tad in those countries which have to import large quan- 
ont wheat for the food of their inhabitants, such as 
oe Britain, the necessities have been increased, while 
= Wise like Russia and Austro-Hungary, which usually 


ive Wheat to sell, there is a shortage even for their 
WD use, 











The situation in Rusvia is perhaps the most painful. 
M great grain reserves have entirely disappeared, and 
4 Way of the usually fertile provinces & condition 
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awakened in the several states, and the com- | 


most influential of them in her commer- | 


» Professor Putnam is doing asthe head of the De- | 
sartwent of Ethnology has already been given in these 


Now, the condition of things at present is peculiar | 


The United States has not only the best fed | 


too, the | 
‘onsamption of wheat in proportion to population is | 
being about eight bushels to every in- | 


“is damage, the spring and summer have increased it; | 


| approaching that of starvation has been reached. The | good place for launching your lifeboat, and all points of 


‘demand js already made upon the government for the | embarkation ultimately lead up to the recognition of a 
issue of a decree totally prohibiting the export of grain | living God in and through all the waters of life, if 
from Russia, while there is a loud call for charitable | thought and study are earnest and sincere. I have been 
provision for the suffering peasants of these districts. | led to write by my own study of Biblical research. Why, 

All this means & great deal to us in America. A con- | in these days, should the educated minister or the special- 
servative estimate of the amount of wheat and rye which | ist have all this wealth to himself? Why does not the 
the countries on the other side of the world will require layman take a voyage of discovery and adventure for 
this year puts it at over 800,000,000 bushels, of which | himself? s 
the wheat producing countries outside of the United | GrorGe E. LITTLEFIELD. 
States can supply less than 300,000,000 bushe!s. This 
leaves an enormous deficit, the greater part of which | 
must be supplied from the United States, if atall. An 
English writer on agricultural statistics estimates roughly On Wednesday next, August nineteenth, the state of 
the amount which Europe will Lave to import this year at | Vermont will celebrate at Bennington, the scene of many 
281,000,000 bushels. This is undoubtedly a low figure, | of its early struggles, the one hundredth anniversary of 
'yet it amounts to nearly double that which the United bow admission in 1791, asthe first mew state, to the 
States can be expected to supply. Union; and this commemoration will mark the beginning 

Meantime, however, reports from all parts of the lof a new series of similar centennial celebrations, 
wheat-growing regions of the United States give prom- | naturally following those of the events of the Revolution 
‘ise of a full crop and one of excellent quality. Our | and the succeeding years and continuing through the second 
| Western farmers, in fact, are engaged in harvesting one fram of the Republic. In truth, but for the long 
| of the largest crops ever known, and with this great | Struggle of twenty-six years to maintain the so-called 
| demand in prospect there is no doubt as to the remunera- | New Hampshire Grants against the claims of New York, 
tive prices which they may hope to receive. | Vermont, bearing as it did an honorable share in the con- 

The condition of things in Europe is certainly bad | test with England, might itself have been one of the 
enough. To prohibit the exportation of grain will not | Original states. But from the first, the possession of its 
' cure the trouble when there is not now enough to provide |S80il was a bone of contention; and had not the Ver- 
| the proper amount of food, and a famine in Russia, for | monters so vigorously maintained thelr independence, the 
instance, would mean not only great distress but political | State might not have coure inte being atall. As it was, 
| and social disturbances. /says one of its historians, ‘It struggled into existence 
| through a double revolution.” 

Vermont was originally a part of the territory claimed 
| by Cartier in 1534, after the sweeping dis- 
coverers, for the French king. But for seventy-five 
| years none of his subjects saw his new lands unoti', in 
| 1609, Champlain sailed down the lake that now bears his 
| window open, or at least a hole in the wall—a vent for name, fighting the Iroquois along the way, and named 
the sou!’s free spirit of discovery and adventure. The | ‘®¢ country to the eastward “Vert Mont”—a name, how- 
|ever, of which the early English settlers long knew 
|nothing. The French made no effort to settle Ver- 


that these pioneers have tried to make an outlet for us mont beyond the establishment of military posts. It 
|into the great unknown world of life and experienee. bens thelr thoroughfare for attacks on New York, 
And, even though we never knew the canons of art, we Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and they sought 
have felt that the weakness of the age of Columbus was only to protect their return. A French fort was built 
| the tenacious effort of the people of that day to keep the , ** Isle La Motte, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, 
| boundaries of their world, both geographically and intel- | °* early as 1665, and others later at Addison and Crown 
lectually, as restricted and narrow as possible. | Point. 
| The spirit of adventure and discovery to-day is not, ‘The first English settlement in the state was made 
restricted to the golden orange fields of California, or to in 1724 by a colony from Massachusetts at Fort Dummer 
the orange-golden fields of Australia, or to the dark near Brattleborough. Massachusetts had laid claim to the 
| heart of Africa. The Columbus of our time may set | territory of Vermont and was beginning t» make grants of 
| sali for any of these flelds with the fair assurance of | ‘°W"sbips to speculators and settlers. But, when Benning 
| opening up new epheres of profit and adventare; but the Wentworth was appointed to the governorship of New 
‘higher glory and reward for the pioneer to-day lies in Hampshire in 1741, his royal commission made it plain 
| the path of the scholar. And the fact that we are all | that Vermont lay within the jurisdiction, not of Massa- 
lborn with the intellectual “scent” for new and unex- chusetts, but of New Hampshire. Wentworth, forthwith, 
plored regions of search and research is proof, ipso facto, | holding the Connecticut and a line thence northward to 
| that we are all more or less on the scholar’s path. | be tae eastern boundary of New York, began to make 
| Though inwardly ‘sighing for more worlds to con- | 8T™#%%8, and by 1763 he had chartered 138 townsbips— 
'quer,” how few from the great mass of intellectually | the ‘‘New Hampshire Grants.” The chief of these was 
‘equipped people, who have larger resources in the new Bennington, named \n the governor's honor and the first 
| paths of adventure and discovery than Colombus ever Settlement in Vermont to the west of the mountains. 
had—how few, even among the graduates of our semina-| Migrants of excellent stock were hastening thither 
‘ries and colleges—ever strip themselves of the intellectual from all parts of New England, when in 1764, by a new 
‘luxuries of our time, throw away the common novel, Order in Council, fixing the boundaries of the colonivs, 
magazine and newspaper, and outwardly put on the bold the whole territory of Vermont was annexed to New York. 
energy and the enduring patience of the pioneer! Em- The settlers murmured ; but they would probably have ac- 
barking in the pleasure yacht of light fiction, or in the cepted the new dispensation, had it not been for the folly of 
little novelette ‘‘tender” behind—both of which ia our | “®¢ governor of New York. He began at once to grant town- 
time more aud more aim to carry readers into deeper | ships, already settled, to friends and speculators, who, in 
waters—men will not sail as adventurously as even the turn, sought to compel the colonists to take out new titles 
two little dories which are now crossing the ocean, or #t great inconvenience and expense. The Vermonters re- 
‘paddle their own canoes” in the wake of new truth, | sisted vigorously and finally appealed to the king him- 
|'They are content to float idly among the lillies and lily Self. sy his orders further grants of the occupied lands 
pads of some insular pon, listlessly accepting some puff , Were suspended. But suits of ejectment under the previ- 
of wind which comes in their way from more adventur- ous grants were already pending, and when, in 1771, the 
ous voyagers, who shove off tbe discoveries of their | sheriff of Albany attempted, with a posse of 300 men, to 
leadere on these stay-at-home readers. And there is serve a writ upon one of the Bennington farmers, from 
nothing which so takes the wind out of the sails of the, the whole country side the neighbors, led by Ethan Allen, 
‘pioneer spirit of discovery and adventure as this flocked to resist him. The sheriff returned to Albany 
“rehashed,” lazy, passive kind of reading. with his mission unaccomplished ; and on that July day, at 
Why not paddle your own canoe? Why let a few only | Breakenridge’s farm, the state of Vermont in fact, if not 
go to the mines of knowledge, while you stay at home to | in law, began its separate existence. 
hear merely the reports of their wonderful voyage? Why For the next four years Vermont was practically a self- 
|not get some golden nuggets of truth yourself, at first | governing community, controlled by the companies of 
| hand? Why not make an opening into infinity out of , volunteers that, after the Breakenridge incident, had 
your own narrow and shut-in life? A little push out sprung up throughout the western part of the state 
from the lilies and lily pads, and lo! you catch the breeze under the name of ‘‘Green Mountain Boys.” They 
\from the inexhaustible sources of religion, philosophy, | administered affairs somewhat roughly and crudely, but 
science and art. Out on this infinite ocean of human | wisely and fairly, through local Committees of Safety and 
interest your little canoe becomes a lifeboat. Once get anda general committee of delegates fromthe towns. 
fairly out into the study of nature, man and God, fol- | The head and soul of the organization was Ethan Allen. 
lowing the inner compass of your reason, as it points to ,New York could make no progress in the enforcement of 
‘religion ethics, and «sthetics, leading you to a deeper its claims;even to hold land bya New York title was dan- 
}and wider expanse of truth, and, though you will find gerous: houses were unroofed that their owners might see 
|Many a flowery bank and haven of rest on the way, |that sucha title gave them no shelter; surveyors and 
| where the best novels or other literary vignettes will add claimants were ‘‘sealed with the beech seal”—that is, 
| their charm, you will never agaia be satisfied to float idly were soundly whipped with beechen boughs; aod many a 
|in the shallow waters of literature. supporter of the claims of New York was suspended for 
Any of the socia! problems of our time will make a hours beside the grinning catamount over the door of 


THE MAKING OF VERMONT. 


ELIzUR TRYON. 


INTELLECTUAL VOYAGING. 


fashion of 
Ruskin once made the assertion, as a canon of art, 
| that ‘‘within the bounds of any interior view there should 

be always an opening out into inflinity’—a door ajar, a 





|real charm of the story of Columbus, or Stanley, or 
| **Buffalo Bill,” to the fresh young mind, lies in the fact 


‘ 
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Fay’s Tavern in Bennington, to be the butt of the by- 
standers. 

There was, however, scarcely a serious contest until 
the outlawry of Allen and some of his lieutenants in 1774, 
and until the spirit of resistance to New York had been 
partially absorbed by the growing spirit of resistance to the 
authority of the Crown. In March, 1775, at the opening of 
the county court at Westminster,to take measures, it was 
believed,against Allen and his friends,tiere was open blood- 
shed-—‘‘the first bloody resistance,” arecent writer proudly 
claims, ‘‘in the name of the Continental Congress to kingly 
power in America.” From that time on, until the surren 
der of Burgoyne, Vermont shared heart and soulin the 
Revolution. She drove the British from her territory and 
defended it against them; and she contributed her quotas 
to the Continental army. 

Meantime, Vermont steadily maintained her inde- 
pendence, and New York as steadily persisted in her 
claims. 
Committee of Safety, drafted a constitution, naming the 
new state Vermont and excluding slavery from its terri- 
tory—-the first state constitution to prohibit it—and 
applied to the Continental Congress for recognition as a 
member of the Confederation. But the influence of New 
York was far too powerful, and even Massachusetts aud 
New Hampshire still hoped for a partition of the new 
state. Indeed, little by little, through their influence, 
American troops were withdrawn from Vermont in order 
that the people might be compelled. at least in the v iew of 
the local leaders, to call upon New York for protection 
But the astute state government met intrigue with in 
trigue; Chittenden, Allen, and the other members entered 
into secret communication with the British, without the 
smallest intention to betray the American cause, but 
simply, by skilful negotiation and apparent friendly sug- 
gestion, to save the state from invasion. It was an 
admirable piece of diplomacy; but necessarily its real 
purpose could not be revealed, and Allen and his friends 
were loudly accased of half-hearted loyalty, if not of 
actual treachery. Even after the conclusion of peace, it 
is alleged, these secret com nunications continued. 


In 1777, a convention, summoned by the general 


At any rate, Vermont suffered inno wise during the | 


rest of the war, and her independence of the Crown was 
secured, with that of the Confederation, by the treaty of 
1783. Then, for afew years, her position was & most 
fortunate one. She had no share in the bickerings of the 
Confederation and she was free from the burden of the 
federal debt. She existed to all intents and purposes as 
an independent state, making her own laws, raising her 
own taxes, coining money, establishing post offices, and 
threatening even, it is said, to issue letters of marque 
against the vessels of New York on Lake Champlain. 
Her prosperity, in comparison with many of the states 
of the Confederation, was evident, and her population 
rapidly increased. 

Little by little, however, New York was beginning to 
see the hopelessness of its claims. Annexation was fast 
becoming impossible and pecuniary compensation was 
the next best thing. Moreover, with the adoption of the 
Constitution, the eastern states were all alike disposed 
to forget old rivalries and strengthen by every means 


eastern influence in Congress. Vermont, well: governed and | . 
vs | we suddenly fouad that the time was slipping away, and 


prosperous, showed no extreme desire to enter the Union; 


but, at last, commissioners from the two states satisfied | 
the claims of New York by an indemnity of $30,000; and | 


in February, 1791, for the first time in the history of our 
country, Congress unanimously passed an ‘‘enabling” 
act, declaring that ‘‘on the fourth day of March 1791, the 
said state by the name and style of the new state of 
Vermont shall be admitted into this uvion as a new and 
entire member of the United States of America.” 
LUCIEN GORDON. 


MR. LOWELL’S LATEST WORK 
* Since his return to America: in 1885, after the close of 
his diplomatic service in England, Mr. Lowell, with im- 
paired health and weakening energies, his done compara- 
tively little literary or professional work He had, 
however, a few weeks before his death, completed a 


long introduction to a forthcoming edition of Isaak | 


Walton’s ‘‘Complete Angler”—a preface containing here 
and there, his idea of the true office of biography and for 
this very reason, having, now that he is dead,a melancholy 
interest. ‘‘Biograplhy” he says ‘‘has found outa process by 
which whatis human may be sothrust upon usas to become | 
inhuman, aud one is often tempted to wish that a great 
deal of it might not only be made foreign to us, but 
firmly kept so”. 
of personal experience, aud, as it seems now to us, almost 
a word of counsel to whomsoever may in future write of | 
his life. In these chattering days,when nobody who really | 
is nobody can stir forth without the volunteer accompani- | 
ment of a brass band, when there is a certificated eye at | 
every keyhole, and when the Public Informer has become 
so essential a minister to the general comfort that the | 
world cannot go about its business of a morning till its 
intellectual appetite is appeased with the latest doings | 
and sayings of John Doe and Richard Roe, there is heal- 
ing in the gentlemanlike reserves of the past, a benign 
sense of seclusion, a comfort such as loved hands bring 


And, at the end, there is a reminiscence | 


to fevered brows, in the thought of one who, like Walton, 
has been safe for two hundred years in the impregnable 
stronghold of the grave. Malice, domestic treason, in- 
terviews, nothing can touch him further. The sanctities 
of his life, at least, cannot be hawked about the streets 
or capitalized in posters as a whet to the latest edition of 
the Peeping Tom.” 
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Tit NEW HARRY AND LUCY. 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE anp LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
CHAPTER TENTH. 
XI. 


LUCY TO KATE. 


Boston, August 10, 1891. 
My Dear Kate 
at least 


it seemed like one while it was going on, though you may 


I believe I have a little adventure to tell you 


say it did not amount to anything. But for a few minutes 
I did have a little fright, witha touch of that fear of 
haviog been left all alone in the world, that, I suppose, 
makes up a great part of the terrors of children. This 
was how itcameabout. Anna and I had been planning to 
go to the cupola of the State House, some afternoon, to see 
the view from the very top of the building, and I decided 
to ask one of the boys in my class to go with us. I hap- 
pened one day to have quitea talk about it with a harum- 
scarum littl youth—of course named Mike—and he 
declared he knew all about it and would show us the way, 
and that he had been up and down two or three times in 
one afternoon. So we met him by agreement on the steps 
of the State House one day, not much expecting to find 
him there at the appointed time. But there he was, and he 
really knew the names of the statues that standin front 
of the building. We did not need his introduction muca 
after we were inside, for we were shown about with great 
distinction, actually seeing the celebrated cod fish in the 
House of Representatives, and being shown the outside gf 
the Governor’s room and the other offices, besides being 
taken up and down in elevators. 

Finally we mounted the stairs into the ‘‘gilded dome” 
and were truly repaid for the climb by the glorious view. 
I ought to stop and tell you all about it; andI will say 
that it satisfied my heart’s desires in its pictures of the 
harbor and the gay scene of ships and boats and of the 
Charles River and the numerous bridges that seem to 
make ‘‘mainland” of a greater part of it,with Bunker Hill 
not far away, that we mast climb sometime. Well, 


Auna wanted to go somewhere for an errand on Winter 
Street and left first, I agreeing to meet heron the Com- 
|mon at an appointed place. What would she have done 
if I had not met her! 

For I lingered after she left; and even after Mike and I 
had decided to go down, I stopped to see if it were possi- 
ble that there was an ocean steamer visible far away in the 

,offing. Mike went scampering down ia front of me, half 
a dozen steps at a time, and I, at last, followed him, hear- 
ing his footsteps echoing far below. 

What was my horror, when I reached the footof the 

| cupola stairway, to find a door shut across at the bottom, 

;}and when I tried to open it, I found it was locked! Still 
I was not much frightened at first, as I supposed Mike 
would come back for me, and I waited a few minutes, 

|shaking the door, however, and trying to open it. 

| Presently I thought that I heard steps outside, so then I 

pounded on the door with my parasol, and shook the 

handle again—with success; for some one put a key in 
the door outside and opened it. There was a pleasant 
looking gentleman who, it seemed, had been coming out 
of one of the offices below and had heard my knocking, 
and happily he had a key to the door. He might have 
| been one of the clerks or the governor df Massac husetts, 
|for his politeness; for he showed me dowa stairs, after 
| inquiring if any one else was left in the cupola, before he 
locked the door again. I think be took me down some 
|short way, and [ lingered a while in the entrance hal! 
below, looking for Mike, but could see nothing of him. 
| Nor did he appear as [I wandered slowly down the steps. 
|I was just turning away to cross the Common, when I 
| looked back once more, to see a figure of a small boy fly- 
| ing to meet me and waving his arms in the air. It was my 
Mike who came up to ine breathless, not at all sure that 
(it was I, but stammering out a succession of questions, 
| and wondering how I came down from the cupola. And had 
I seen “the gentleman,” and should he go back and tell 
him? 

It was sometime before I could find out that «the gen- 





- AUGURT 5, 

tleman” was somebody he had 0 Upor 
covered I was probably locked inthe es... ™ 
posed, he had run down, quick as + . ve AS | op 
to the lower front hall of the } ng o = “Re Cupolg 
for me, when he found [ had not folio, alte 
back to find that the door was lockea . nt they 
ried away to look for me | othe mis 
whom he terested in his « ar for tha. 5 a “emg 
they found at last; and, whent ud ' “wing 
and opened the door, of course. | 5 a 
very mad apparently. Then M si Mr 
“the gentleman” said he knew M . 
name was Merton, because he rd ware > 
| him so, and how Mr. Merton said should werd 
| day at the school to find out Miss Sa ain _ 
out of the window; for Mike had told him M ple 
was the teacher. So I was in a flutter th " x 
at the school,but no Mr. Merton appeared 
out how much of Mike’s story is correct 
odd. 

This incident made me alittle pr 
ity the day before it happened I As 
the Natural History Museum and 
look in fora few moments, but was 
I would go then or wait for Anna so 
this very Mr. Merton standing on t 
&@ sudden foolish feeling of not wishin 
meet him, and I turned away mu : 
self afterwarcs, when I began to 
should like to have asked him ma 
recovered himself that afternoon w 
the harbor, and about the white 
and it was so stupid of me to ha 
way 

For, meanwhile, I have learned so 
Don’t you remember a Harry Merto i 
the base ball match at Astney, last sum 
have gone, but it turned up we had a i 
friends and I sent off the Whitney girls 
instead of going myself. And Ja k and the 


went, and I stayed at home lamenting. W) 
back, Caroline hada great deal to say ab 
Merton—for Iam very sure it was 
knew all about his family, and w 
about him; and there wasa plan of 
visit us. It seems to have been tl 
series of adventures that prevents us { 
am most provoked with myself 

Allof which reminds me of last immer 
answer some of your questions about the 
at Astney. Yes, it is let for the summer. a 
and mother have moved away t makes 
to think of it, so I have managed to 
But this spring, in the 


avo 
family 
we must economize and earn 
it. Why not let the house, evervbody as‘. | 
soon found that we could let it to so: New 
artists and very 


councils, 


money as 


favorably, and that 
father could go to my grandmother’s dow: 
Uncle Enos and his wife are there. to 
have no children, and there is a large 
unoccupied, and I might have gone there to 
planned, you know, coming to Boston for uy 
education; and I decided I might as well start : 
earlier, if I could do it eeonomically: and Aunt M 


kindness in inviting me here, has helped me in s 

It is hardest for my mother; for Uncle Enos 
his wife are regular workers and they leave her 
to do, and she has always been used | g a 
head of things with a house and a large far . 


and lam very sure it is hard for he: 1 
else in our dear old house on the slop: s 
wish that Uncle Silas who has manag 
father’s little property in his speculations " 
he could have had half the head for r thag 
Uncle Enos has. They write me that the New Yor 
artists admire the dear old house, and 7 i) 
will want to buyit. But I have wild ideas earnit 
great deal of money, with the help of 1 
and the younger boys: for I can't 
passing out of the family. 

Yet, I can’t say that I am low-spirit s 


I think the change of coming here has g for mé 
I ama gaining some idea of how differ: e live, te 
rich people away from their larg erted ——- 
enjoying themselves in the deserted far ses tae 
hillsides, while down in the narrow st sare crowded 
alas! men, women and children. But there are compens® 
tions for all of it; so I try to console myself and I am 
learning what a great city can do in the way of teaching 
and education, as well asin its care forthe sick sod 
poor. 


I have really begun on my French lessons, and every 
afternoon—with few exceptions—I go with Anna 
Berlitz School on Tremont Street, in some large #7 
rooms near the top of the building. We begin br #* 
ing French directly, if you can believe this ' 


friend. But there are great advantages in this summer 


the 


school; for, as theclass is pot large. we have the 2% 
benefit of the professor’s instructions 
taking and he will not leta single error pass in ee 
ciation or grammatical construction: 


He is very psa* 


and he takes § 
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and practical 
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. things spoken of in the lesson, and he 

















class. 


The teacher ‘eads us, indeed, 
sation which is really agreeable. 


¢} +) 
sup Ui 


ccupation for an afternoon. 


in each of us. The method is very | were inexhaustible, 
and nota word of English is 
We are taught from little text- 
exercises are very bright and really 
The professor brings pictures or objects to 


n inthe very first lesson, avoid- 
rs, go that at the very beginning we 


and we had such kindly help and 
suggestions of pew Volumes that we had known nothing 
of, that the afternoon Was quite too short, and, indeed, I 
wished now I could bring the leisure of our quiet country 
days to fill in with the treasures of all these books. So 
you can imagine us crowding in these delightful literary 
afternoons, with our French lessons—and so many other 


things. 
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smiles, he poured forth a flow of unknown language, out 
of which I could pick out a word or two. “How could 
he serve me?” ‘Did I understand Greek?”—I hardly 
know what. But I had to buy a few peaches and he in- 
sisted upon thrusting a bunch of grapes and some flowers 
into a brown paper bag of peaches, the finest specimens 
before him. And I had to hurry away from his ardent 
expressions of delight at hearing his native tongue. 


ij how many every-day sentences we 


rough the winter, and we find 


We have had some delightful outings. 1 have grat- 
ified a longing of mine to visit an island in the harbor— 
actually. But that needs quite a preface, and I must go 
back to my visit to Miss Dexter, when I went down to 


carry some flowers to the poor woman who lives in the 














Anna was coming back to see what had happened to me. 


At the station we found the poor mother, holding her 


little girl in her arms, both so wan and sick that it 
seemed almost hopeless to take them further. 
wonderful how the fresh air revived them, as we went on 


But it was 





7 Rion f .rivalto our delight in these lessons, | rooms below. I did find such a sad, sick-looking woman, | in the train, catching the sea breezes as it passed along 
. * e Old South Lectares. They are given) who was indced delighted with my flowers, especially for} the shore. So by the time we reached Marblehead, we 
; . ' aft sat the Old South Meeting House, | the sake of the sick little girl she held in her arms; for | could pass through its quaint old streets without trouble, 
- ast | ha dthe pleasure of seeing a ‘“‘truly”|the sick little thing did look up and smile at a gay red | reaching the wharf, where a real sailboat was to take us 
™ = g | found Miss Dexter was feeling | nasturtium. The picture of her quite haunted me, sollover to the island. This used to be called Lowell 
s ts distinetion, which she would like to | went down to see her again and found, this time, that the | Island, as there was a large hotel there to which the 
 eigimed for het beloved Brattle Street Church.| poor little girl was struggling with a severe illness. | Lowell people loved to come for the summer. But of 
se wi I went early one afternoon, thinking we | I directly thought of the good place [ had been told of,|late years the island has been taken for a hospital for 
hurch and see some of the ‘‘antiqui-| where sick children could be carried, on an island in the| sick children, Mr. Frederick H. Rindge having bought 
. , ed there But we found already a harbor of this hospitable Boston. I did not venture to] the whole place, with its hotel, for a summer home for 
, x for the seats. The subject, you will! speak of it to the mother till I had inguired more about the | such invalids, with the sole condition that no question of 
ss e period of history that you know I| matter; but I hurried directly to the West End Nursery | race, creed or color shall ever be raised in admission to 
as in. It was the beloved Dr. H.who|in Blossom Street, where I met such a pleasant friend, | its privileges. The sisters of Saint Margaret take charge 
' wy me, a year or two ago, when 1|Miss A., whom I had learned to know at the Flower] of the institution, w hich can accommodate fifty children. 
. sgoing a study of history, that I should begin at| Mission. A change is made every week, when twenty-five children 
Crusades, as being the ‘New Birth of She was directly and most kindly interested and told] are sent back to their homes or institutions and twenty-five 
4 en the great more children are received. 
wert st « mente Two other children were 
parate « viet. ~ being taken over in the boat 
F avine my pleas- with us, and, with our little 
\ his was to girl, they began to look bet- 
J ct of the Old ter in the fresh breeze of 
nd tures. A our little voyage across to 
is g is some the island. Oneof the older 
1 We . aod the first lecture girls had never seen a boat 
bard was exceedingly or the sea before, and, as we 
vag wiing, given by Profes- landed, she flew out and up 
Yanhall S. Snow of St. the rocks with the delight 
o°The Builders of of a bird let loose from a 
. Cubirals The lec- cage or of a horse turned 
¥ liant and out into the flelds. 
y told, be- Indeed it did not look 
g¥ picturesque anywhere like a_ hospital. 
< le great There are one hundred and 
( gne Cathe- seventy-five rooms in the 
exactly what large house, which stands on 
a irand know, the edge of the sea, so that 
7 ire gave @ etn bY walt from the back you look 
. f the 1K i A Ee directly down upon the rocks 
meomehow felt as if m0 ey PLA — and the waves dashing be- 
metarting at the be Vial low. On the lower floor 
gof all modern his- ure parlors and a large dining 
“ ilieady bi gin room and play rooms for the 
I rsta what came children; and above are the 
New } s. Why, Anna and sleeping rooms and on this 
iuspired by it floor a toy room, where 
" went directly to the every variety of plaything 
jbrary, my first visit. can be found. Besides the 
st member that summer sick children, some boarders 
But I when we were ae ewer Os. te island, 
= a a teladaae ae xitls and women who cannot 
tart a fh, Caroline and the other afford to pay the high board 
nt Marts Msaid that it was not ‘*S0 TEMPTING AND PICTURESQUE WITH THE FRUIT STALLS OUTSIDE. ” of a seaside watering place 
8 jtofind time in Boston - and who are accommodated 
Enos swdy | was planning, and they quite envied|me of the ‘‘Children’s Island.” Does it not sound some- | here at three dollars a week. 
er g rrupted winter evenings at home. I| thing like a fairy tale? And it is what [ used to dream We wandered over the island which is a lovely place, 
ga explain that we were not so terribly uninter-| about, an island where children could go and do just| with charming views in eyery direction. Far away is 
’ me and that we do have our evening enter-| what they please and break their toys if they wanted to; | the lighthouse at Gloucester with which Miss Elizabeth 
is, our teas out, occasional dances at the hall, | only I don’t remember ever really wanting to break my | Stuart Phelps has made us acquainted. Then they pointed 
. s lecturers from Boston and elsewhere, and| toys. I was very sorry when my doll broke her arm, but |out to us the Baker's Island lighthouse, Nursery and 
x wand then. Still, I had to confess that.we do|I loved her just as much after her arm was broken, | Gooseberry islands, etc. Anna and [ thought we could 
A Wis irs for study and reading, only we do not | especially as she did not seem to mind it and got on very | pass the summer there with pleasure. And we were in- 
, : taye the books to read, and what sort of use to us| well with the one arm. vited to come again to see our little invalid and her 
New Yorlg E this time we can’t find our books and have no But this “Children’s Island” is devoted to the invalid | mother, and both of them seemed already improving 
AY bes eVen, to suggest to us what to read. children, from the close, warm streets of Boston, who | before we left. Is it not a valuable institution? And 
roing At tow I have been in Boston all this time, and I am need only the fresh invigorating air of the sea to restore | anybody visiting it would be glad to contribute liberally 
say that I had not even been into the Public|them. Is it not a most kindly charity? My friend was | towards keeping it. The winter storms have injured the 
l have seen the outside of the beautiful new | Guickly interested and went with me to see the sick | old house, and much could be done to improve it. Justa 
uilding, that is to be finished sometime or| Child and her mother and made arrangements to take | sight of the poor sick children, cared for in the airy 
. td | have seen the outside of the Boston Athenx- them both down to the island directly. They are very | rooms, makes one feel happy that such a place can be 
[have not done one thing yet about ‘‘visiting glad at the island to have visitors, so Anna and I de- | found for them; and then one passes to the cheering sight 
tlic ‘nstitutions,” and I therefore learned only the | cided to go down and spend the day. We were all to | of the children who are getting better and need not be 
ie ‘ay what a delight it is to be able to go up to the | meet at the Eastern station to go on together to Marble. | kept ” inels boda, bet who-tey Roving: 6 Gotighttel thise 
. J fe toms of the Pablic Library, with the consciousness head. Anna and I found we were making an early start, blashing in the pools among the rocks, fishing and bath- 
a "can ask for any book you please and your wants so we went round by Faneuil Ha'l Market, which I haj|ing, throwing pebbles into the sea, or wading about on 
abo fs * gratifid. Anna. with the advantages of an old | never before visited, and so tempting and picturesque | the beach. As we sat upon the rocks talking with the 
he ng knew how to take me into one of the retired with the fruit stalls outside. sisters, Anna and I talked over the numerous friends we 
saan “the back of the building. She showed the As Anna was wandering on in front of me, I could | £2¢w who would surely like to contribute something to 
‘eons below, and she took me through the library | not help stopping at one, most especially picturesque. meee Galig hts Wark oF Lagecae- ne these children well 
. neil hgmenp Waiting to explain to me the methods of | Here was a great basket of melons outelde, and peaches ae ate ace orl nl pe defer the old 
Anna to the See eee taking out books, and then seated me | and plu:ns, every fruit you c yuld — of, Ped, artistically Sistent oe Bese onde ssitie: 1e home are de- 
» large, airy downy Here, after some inqairies, large vol- arranged, so that I stopped to —_ at them. The man : i es Cae aa “ : : 
s i Prints and engravings were brought, and we| who was selling them looked 4s picturesque as the rest. RPS tell you more of the lovely trip 
oe ~* UP exactly the things we wanted and study up | Somehow I fancied he must be 4 Greek from the ‘‘beauti-|%@ck to Marblehead in the sailboat and of the few 
his sam — in the architectural styles that Professor ful isles,” and, almost involuntarily, f ventured an effort “0 em eg ae st pio narra Foner 
ve the more ® aay explaining to us, all while it was fresh | upon & sort of greeting in Greek. ** Kal heméra, I said, an _ 1, ¢ ae 28 ind 1e re i return. Anna and 
a is. It seemed really as if we were sitting in| for a good morning. Whereupon my Greek friend re planning more excursions in the harbor. 

















‘library; only here the shelves of books 














started from his languid position and, beaming with 








LTo be Continued. ] 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF WASH- | 
INGTON. 


The English literary journal, the Athenzum, prints, in 
its issue of July 11 the following letter, written by 
Washington, within a few months of his death in 
December, 1799, to his nephew, Robert Lewis. The 
Atheneum makes no statement as tothe genuineness of 
the letter nor does it indicate the source whence it came. | 
It is printed simply as a letter of Washington, hitherto 
unpublished. It has not, so far as we know, been 
reprinted in any American journal and we give it there- 
fore, partly because of the intrinsic interest of any 
writing from Washington's hand, and partly because it 
contains one of his clearest declarations as to slavery. 
In whatever light he may have regarded the institution, | 
it is evident from this letter that he had no sympathy 
with the slave trade. If any of our readers can give any | 
further information as tothe document, we should be 
glad to receive it. The letter runs as follows :— 

Mount Vernon, 17th Augt, 1799. 


Your letter of 7th instant came duly to hand, but 
being received with many other letters, it was laid by, 
and entirely forgotten untill came across it yesterday 
again. ‘Mr. Arij's draught on Mr. James Rassell for 
£42, pounds shall be presented to him, but if he is indis- | 
posed to pay it or wants time todo it, he has a go rd | 
pretext for delay, as you have sent it without your | 
jndorsement, altuough made payable to you. 

Of the facts related in the enclosed letter, relative to 
the loss of his crop, by the Hessian fly, [ know nothing. 


If it should appear to you evident, that Kercheval has | 


used his true endeavor to raise the means to discharge | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


this letter should get to your hands as early as possible 


| and especially while you were over the Ridge I have put 


it undeg cover to Mr. Bush of Winchester with a request 
that if youshould not be there to send it by Post to Fau- 
quier Court House. 


THE MOODUS NOISES. 


Within the past month, after an interval of ten years, 
the so called ‘Moodus Noises’ have been heard once more in 
the Connecticut valley. Twice at daybreak on Sunday 


| morning the people of Moodus, a quiet little village near 


Haddam in southern Connecticut, have been awakened by 


| strange, hoarse, rumbling sounds, apparently far below 


them in the earth, and of sufficient force to jar the sashes 
of windows lightly in their casements. The sounds con- 
tinue only a few minutes at most, ending in light explo- 
sions like the popping of powder ata distance. As in 


| previous well authenticated instances in 1852 and 1881, 
| the ramblings come from Mount Tom, a high hill in the 


shape of a sugar loaf, rising abruptly from the main 
street of the village and covered at its summit with thick 
woods and undergrowth. The intermittent recurrence of 
these noises has been noted almost from the first settle- 
ment of the valley and, while they have never been sat- 
isfactorily explained, many curious traditions have 
arisen concerning them. 

Thus the Indians, according to the antiquaries of the 
village, believed that an evil spirit dwelt in the peak of 
the hill,whence he rolled stones over the world; and so they 
called the hill ‘Machi-Moodus,’ the place of stones. They 
avoided Mount Tom too, and no Indian, so runs the tradi- 
tion, ever dared to climb it. Many of the early settlers 
attributed the noises to witchcraft which flourished 


bis rent, and is deprived thereof by an Act of Provi-| toward the end of the seventeenth century, at least in 


dence I am willing, however illy I can afford to do it, to 


the belief of the people, in the neighboring villages of 


make some reasonable abatement there from, of which you, | Haddam and Salem. But the first historical account of 


from enquiry, will be the best judge. 
It is demonstratively clear, that on this Estate 


(Mount Vernon) I have more working Negros by a full | 


molety, than can be employed to any advantage in the 
farming system, and [ sbvall never tura Planter thereon. 

To sell the overplus [ caonot, because [ am principled 
against this kind of traffic in the human species. To 
hire them out, is almost as bad, because they could not 
be disposed of in fatwilies to any advantage, and to 
disperse the families [ have an aversion. 

What then is to be done? Something must, or I 
shall be ruined; forall the money (in addition to what I 


-~ 


| the noises relates to their occurrence in 1729. ‘*Whether 


| 


there be anything diabolical in these things,” writes a 
clergyman of the time, ‘‘f know not. But this I know 
that God Almighty is to be seen and trembled at.” ‘I 


| myself,” he continues, **heard eight and ten sounds suc- 


cessively and imitating small ar.as iu the space of five 
minutes. Ihave, I suppose, heard several hundred of 
them within twenty years; some more, some less terrible. 
Oftentimes [ have heard them coming down from the 
north, imitating slow thunder, untilthe sound came near 
or right uader, and then there seemed to be a breaking 


like the noise of a cannon shot or severe thunder, which 
raise by crops, and reats) that have been received for | shakes the houses and all that is in them.” ! 
Lands, sold within the last four years, to the amount of | 
Fifty thousand dollars, has scarcely been able to keep me | teenth ceatury, and little by little the tradition arose tha 
afloat. |} within the hill was a great cavern, of old the meeting- 
Under these circumstances, and a thorough convic- | place of witches, studded with gems ana lighted by the 
tion that half tie workers I keep on this Estate, would | gieam of a carbuncle of priceless worth, fixed high in the 
render me a greater nett profit than l now derive from |rocky dome. About the middle of the century, an 
the whole, has made me resolve, if itcan be accomplished, | English physician, a certain Dr. Steele, skilled In nec-. 
to settle Plantations on some of my other Lands. But 
where? without going to the Western Country, I am 
unableas yet to decide; as the best, if not ali the Lands 


romancy, came to Haddam and Moodus to dig up this 
carbuncle, the efforts of which to unearth itself were, in 
his belief, the cause of the mysterious noises. He 
I have on the East of the Alliganies, are under Leases or | ayerred that itis a characteristic of the carbuncle, as 
some kind of incumbrance or other. But as you can/so9o0n it has been produced inthe ground, to begin its 
give me correct information relative to this matter, 1 | efforts tu relieve itself, and that its murmurings steadily | 
now early apply for it. augment until floally it makes known to its destined 
What then is the state of Kerchevals lot, and the other | deliverer the place of its imprisonment. 
adjoining? Are they under Leases? If notis tne Land Magic lore or deep Insight into the science of miner- 
good? and how many hands would it work to advantage? | alogy had taught the English physician that somewhere 
Have I any other good Land iu Berkeley that could be | in the earth at that time one ofthe enchanted stones lay 
obtained on reasonable terms? 


buried. He journeyed until he reached the valley of 

Is that small tract above the Warm Springs engaged Moodus and heard the distant lamentations of the buried 
for the ensuing year? How much cleared Land is there on | gem. He obtained lodging in the house of a family in 
it?—and what kind of buildings? How many hands could 


be usefully employed thereon? Information on these 


Moodus, and there is an aged lady, Mrs. Brooks, still 
residing in that village, who, according to various Connec- 
points, and any others relative thereto, would be accept- | ticut newspapers, asserts it was in the house of her 
able to me. | grandmother that Dr. Steele lived during his sojourn. 





The drought has been so excessive on this Estate that | Almost as soon as he arrived the doctor set out in quest | 


Ihave made no Oats—and if it continues afew days /|of the exact locality where the gem presumably was 
longer,shall make no Corn. [ have cut little or no Grass— | buried. He soon beganto dig in the flank of Mount 
and my Meadows, at this time are as bare as the pave- | Tom, and after a few weeks’ work he returned one 
ments, —of consequence no seeded Crop can be expected. | evening with the glittering and priceless carbuncle in 
These things will compel me, I expect, to reduce the | his hand. Mrs. Brooks affirms that her grandmother saw 
Mouths that feed on the Hay. I have two or three young | it and described It as being ay large as a butternut and 
Jacks (besides young Royal Gift) and several she asses, | emitting a dazzling light, so that one could not gaze 
that I would dispose of. Would Fauquier, or where else, | upon it long. Ina few days the doctor set out on his 
be a good place to dispose of them? |return to England. The ship in which he sailed was 

I am glad to hear that your bro: Lawrence is so much | never heard of afterward, and it is still a popular legend 
amended as your letter indicates—whether it be from | that in the middle of the Atlantic the carbuncle burst 
Sulpher application or other causes, but if Doct Bayr- | asunder the vessel and sank into the depths of the ocean. 
ham, under whose hands he was, was unable to effect a | Before he went away the wizard said that in the bed 
radical cure,I should not place much confidence in Voss’s | where had lain the gem he had carried away, would be 
Spring, as the disorder must be deep rooted. | produced another carbuncle within a certain number of 

Your Aunt unites with me in best wishes for Mrs. | years, and that the noises would then be heard again. 
Lewis, yourself, and family and I am Dear Sir Apparently by 1852 this second carbuncle had begun 
} to clamor for its release; for in that year, and singularly 
enough, asin the present instance, on Sunday, the noises 
recurred again, but speedily subsided. Then for nearly 
thirty years the hill was silent, butin February 1881, the 


Mr. Robert Lewis. | bli b his ti ith 
, | rumblings began once more, this time with unusual force. 
P. S.—Since writing the foregoing Mr. Anderson in- | Now once again the noises have begun and, say some of 


forms me that he saw you in Alexandria yesterday, and | the superstitious villagers, they will continue at intervals 
that you told him that you were going to leave Winches- he the new carbuncle is released. 








Your sincere friend and 
Affectionate Uncle 
G° WASHINGTON. 


ter on Monday or Tuesday next. Being desirous that JOEL SKELTON. 


P 
The noises recurred at intervals throughout the eigh- | 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By ¢ p 





By the by, how is Mr. Blaine? 
Knights of the Bath—Saturday nig 
At sundry Shore resorts, hereab . 
is booming. -.. 
This is the season when ‘‘off” days should 
duty, that is, and on the harbor, where al 
take their outings. 


preva * 


| Bosto 


‘Apple blossom pink” is the latest 
colors, and the woman who was young t 


may be depended upon to adopt it. ’ . 


SWeet tht, 


This hot weather makes free traders of 
would not vote, if it were of the least avai 
from duty till cool weather comes again? 


The merchants do offer some very attract 
these bargain days, but after all the: 
Sale” is down the harbor. 

Keely, the motor man, confesses that h« 
sympathetic harness for the polar terrestria 
we are early with our orders perhaps w: 








ca ae 


Green apples were created for the purpose of 
ing ripe apples. It is well to mak 
nually for the benefit of those who assume t! 
choler(a)ic fruit was made expressly to get sick 


ave 





It is really to be wished that these mock gems t 
abound nowadays would mock a little more a 
though at the very best they do seem the embodim 
tawdry ill taste. 


As evenings begin to lengthen, people who pla: 
much next year about the visiting Russiar : 
Tschaikowsky, might spend their time to good advan 
in rehearsing his name. 


Should the artistic and symbolic details of { 
elaboration that are proposed for the new P 
be perfected, that noble structure will desery: 
minster Abbey, to be termed a vast stone book 


It is a pity that all these murdered sweethearts no 
have survived to rejoice over their escape from a marriage 
that would have been many degrees worse than death. If P 
this reflection is ambiguous in statement, the sentiment | 
straight. 

To-day witnesses the turn of the tide. August fifteent 
is the date fixed upon by Vanity Fair for deserting the shor 
for the mountains. Then, before we know it, autumn wil 
be here. Last year at this time, we were ready to welcom 
her; but summer bas not quite lived up to her reputatio 
in this year of grace, ’91. 





One of the considerable trials of the outing season 
the immutability of the natural law that prevents any sis 
gle body from occupying more than one place at a time 
Were we not so exuberantly happy right where we ba 
pen to be, how happy we could be almost anywhere else 

While Pompeii has been seeing its last days here 
Boston, Vesuvius has been pouring out its hidd 
upon the surrounding country; nor do we learn that & 
volcanic eruption wound up with a ‘‘Jewel Palm” and& 
illuminated ‘‘Good Night.” 

The palpit “supplies” during the vacation season shos 
be chosen with especial care and liberality, to compenst 
wilted humanity for getting out to service. They ss 
be, but when achurch is paying its absent pastors 
penses it is apt to do a little economizing at home, Deg 
ning with the preacher. Now own up, church committe 
that this is about so. 


It was a pretty little touch of prophecy on the part 
the high wire performer at ‘‘Pompeli” to wave from 
precarious height the American flag. The fat © 
America had no political existence and consequen™ D 
flag for nearly seventeen centuries sudseq ent & 
destruction of Pompeii, makes this delicate little comp 
ment the more highly significant and valuabi 


e 


A statistician in a public dining room ™ 
singular sameness of experiences. ‘My wife 
country” (number one;) ‘‘My folks are Te 
(number two;) ‘My wife is at the old place ()0"" @ 
three;) ‘‘I sent Mrs. Blank and the children rer 
(number four;) *‘I’m left” (number five: “We've ye 
| the house” (number six;) and so on uutil = ne 
reached who has no wife to send away pare 
| would be pleasant to report that all these deserte® ' 
edicks look very forlorn, but indeed they see” nem 


able spirits, taking all things into account. 
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"| gEXT AND A PREACHMENT. 

MOSES KEPT A STORE.” 

jent may spare himself the trouble 

iden’s Concordance. My text jis not 

rreverent I should say 

yee Yet, irreverently viewed, it 

= Sie The name of Markis at present in the 

ile never been allowed to die. 

suffice to obscure, if not to 

the average man, were 

iis. Even his successor in the 

ngly, even proudly, bore the title of 

Mark, and 
on. 


u«'s RROTHER 
yaRk 5 >* 


associations, 


It has 
would 


e 
ry ol 


as her survivor he may 


ty of this name and 
tire, is this claim 


this memory, 
to remembrance 
itary prowess, not upon distinction 
tific research; not even upon 
Mark’s strongest 

is based upon the fact that from 
‘ ' +s, with comparatively slight adventt- 
, as by magic alchemy, 


wide- 
philaatbropy. 


phenomenal 


and before Moses, his brother, 


K108, 


ed future. 


To each, humanly speak- 
ig ,; swere possible, for allthings were untried.” 


rhaps carelessly, theirsteps approached 


ways. Life’s horoscope gave warning 
poral fortunes were about 


ss 
) | ao 
lling 


vel 


heir 


What contr impulse wrought 
other by? From what 
of energy, the 
to set forth to 


rers and hardships of the distant West in 


pass d the 


of 


it led one of 


spirit ambition, 


the twain 
, or at least of an unassured fortune? 
t Mark hearken also to the warnings of the 
ounsels of affection, to the instinct for 
local honors and domestic ease, that 
er sioberent in the heart of man? History returns no 
y y know that fixed; that 
t of the aid of an indulgent relative; that 
rugged land by the Western Sea; 
tot to be fickle, and emptied her golden 
tof Mark—whilein the 
Libre # lis brother Moses kept a store. 


his resolve was 
the 


safe and tran- 


fact no glimmer discloses the estate or the 

if the subject of my text. Yet is it not 
i the quiet and conservative character of 
The nomadic life of the 
» tin peddler possessed no attraction 
said young citizen. He kept his store, and since 


ta store? 
rof 1) 


ne t 


) the contrary, we mey assume that he 
i, perchance, any error or misconception creep 
s,myexegesis of our text, who shall say that it 
he shout jifers radically from those other professional 
uclusions, based upon the character and 
turned to dust? And men whose 
reputatio r ,unlike those of Mark and Moses, were 
“ago swept off the stage of human existence and 
to-day to challenge conclusions, rashly 

acomplete sketches in sacred history? 
ligress. What visions of a possible adventur- 
he golden West may at times have crossed 
‘Moses in his uneventful life, it is at this re- 
re else mpossible He was true to the duty of the 
Not to every man is given the power 
lava here 1 y upon stores of unclipt gold and to 
; opportunities of affluence. Moses 
tions and was content to live within 
alm” and he of lities. Note the fine independence of 
man, joined by the ties of closest 
multiptied millionaire, might have 
efforts toward self-support, and lived the life 
r asycophant. Created free and equal, 
father in the flesh, had Moses been other 
¢ would have rébelled and railed on that 
Mark what he had become. The 
harchist would have raged within him, and 
terms he would have called upon Mam- 
fled by his envious thought, to divide with 
the part “ wtermost farthing, the heavy riches that 

d, breed avarice and idolatry. 

» fact th 2 ‘ord and uprising is recorded against 
' lil keeper of a store. The commodities 
eait are unknown to national tradition. 
ttle compli ~™ probable supposition that they were varied 
“are. Unquestionably, they were such as min- 
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And rubbing his honest palms once more before the 
glowing sheet iron stove, he would rake the ashes over the 
fire and go, weil content, to the slumber of the man at | 
peace with himself and all the world. 

Nor need we shrink from following these brothers to 
the shores of the Unknown Land. Again may fancy pic- 
ture them free and equal. Mark bore his heavy riches to 
the confines of the Border Land, and death unloaded them. 
He could do no less for Moses. Mother Earth spared 
of her bounteous bosom space for each, and over each 
Nature spread the mantle of summer verdure and winter 
snows. In the land whereunto they were called, none 
asked which held his millions and which kept a store. Of 
neither was advance payment called for on the heavenly 
mansion, prepared irrespective of earthly precedent. Alike 
they entered in, and the sum total to their credit in the 
heavenly books bore no reference to treasure deposited | 
below. Again they were Mark and Moses, as when their | 
earthly pilgrimage began, and we may well leave these 
reunited brothers, sons of their own works, in the hands 
of eternal justice. 

The lesson is to the toilers and to the potentates 
whose vision is bounded by the world’s fictitious horizon- 
line. Lift up your eyes, ye humble and depressed, and 
see beyond this temporary stopping-place the boundless 
stretch of eternal possibilities. Look unto the treasure 
that passes current on the other side, and along whatever 


lines your earthly toil is spent, see that you go not to that | 


land of realities whither we tend, without title to that sure 
inheritance over which the Destroyer hath no power. 

And, rich and mighty of the earth—if to-day such 
listen to my words—let not the glitter of gold blind your 
eyes to the fact that Death, the robber, stands but a few 
lengths ahead. At his palsying touch all the garnered 
wealth of a lifetime will fall away and you will take into 
the infinite Presence only that treasure that has been laid 
up by simple faith and deeds of love to your fellow men. 

These are but a few of the thoughts and the lessons 
suggested by the career of Mark, the many-millionaire, 
and his brother Moses who kept a store. 


GreorGia ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


ARCADIAN BOSTON. 
Every reader of Dickens—Mr. Lang is my authority 
for stating that this means every one who can read at all, 
unless he be an ass—will remember that delightful one of 
the ‘‘Uncommercial Samples” which narrates how 


solitude and uninterrupted meditation,” took a lodging for 
six weeks ‘‘in the most unfrequented part of England; in 
a word, in London.” They will recall how the hatter, over 
whose shop Dickens had established himself, had ‘put 


upon the heads of his family as much of his stock as they | 


could carry,” and borne them off to the seaside to be 
“salted down,” leaving the author and the hatter’s clerk, 
to the ‘‘great endurance” of ‘living surrounded by 
human hats, yet alienated from human heads to fit them 
on.” 

.? 

Such readers, if they are also observers, will find them- 
selves, at certain midsummer moments, keenly regretting 
the fact that there is among us no Dickens or follower in 
his steps who can chronicle, for all the world to read, 
the joys of Arcadian Boston. That Boston also, in 
mid-August, there breathes an Arcadian air, is something 
to which all ‘‘stay-at-homes” can testify. 


Its first whiff, as I have elsewhere tried to demonstrate, 
steals through the incense burned at the Promenade Con- 
certs to the ‘“‘great god Nick o’ Teen.” In its spell, even 
Boston vertebre lose stiffness and Boston frigidity takes 
on a dim suspicion of good fellowship. And as one by 
ove the Four Hundred depart from us, and with them | 
their example of decent reserve and unbending dignity; ' 
and as one by one the ‘‘stay-at-homes” cease to be the vic- 
tims of the unequal struggle between starched linen and 
the August thermometer and betake themselves to, silk 
and cheviot; and as the railroad company in its inscruta- 
ble providence takes off most of the street cars and sends | 
the rest where no one wants to go, and thereupon the 
world takes to pedestrianism in a temper entirely incom- 
patible with Boston self-possession;—as these and many 
other conditions unknown to the Boston of the ‘‘regular 
season” reign and obtain, Boston, for a midsummer 
week or two, takes on airs of Arcadia; and alas! where 
is Dickens that Arcadian Boston lacks a painter and 
historian? 


on 


7 * 

Such an historian would note, for instance, the sur- 
prising fact that, during these Arcadian weeks, it is not 
unheard of for fellow passengers in street cars to ex- 
change a good-humored remark or two, without once 
putting up an eyeglass or fumbliug for a card case. He 
would note the innocent attempts on the part of a certain 
class of youth, to transport themselves as far as may be 
into Arcadia by the wearing of such ‘‘blazers” and such 
sashes as can only, if they did but know it, be worn with 
safety within the bourne of electric lights and the police; 


| things—not nice things—about the weather. 


the 
author, one midsummer, ‘‘being in a humor forcomplete | 


7 


for worn in rural lanes, they would be mobbed by any 
well regulated cattle within eye-reach. 


* 2 
* 





He would observe, with wonder, that even that terri- 
ble functionary, the floor walker, is a shade less unap- 
proachable, when so far sharing the weakness of our 
common nature as to mop his heated brow and to say 
He ought 
to chronicle a little scene, for whose truth I stand 
sponsor, in which, the other day, a floor walker was 
routed with slaughter by a very little cash boy. The 
little cash boy had answered a summons somewhat 
leisurely, and the floor walker greeted him with a haughty 
“Suy, where’s your ears?” ‘‘My ears,” said that little 
well instructed boy, with a sufficient pause and a suffi- 
cient empi.asis to insure the iron of grammatical cor- 
rection entering his interlocutor’s soul, ‘‘my ears are 
where they belong.” And then he moved away even 
more leisurely than he had come; and I do not doubt 
that as he moved, he thanked the goodness and the 
|grace that on his birth had smiled, and made him in this 
| cultured place, a Little Boston Child. 


| » * 
| a 


| 


I hope the chronicler would not overlook a picture of 
| Arcadian Boston which it was my good luck, the other 
night, to see. The hot silence of a wide, deserted street 
was broken, all in a moment, by the tinkle of guitars and 
the scraping of a not altogether tuneful fiddle; and a 
moment later there uprose, carried by voices full of the 
| richness and the fulness and the underthrill of minor 
sadness which belong to African voices alone, a song 
about going back to Dixie. The passing bicyclist 
brought his wheel to pause, and thereafter moved slowly 
and noiselessly up and down the wide way; a swarthy 
| Italian in charge of an infernal machine—he might call it 
'a@ wheel piano—gave up low commercial thoughts of 
| competition and sat himself down on the curbstone, his 
bright-kerchiefed companion beside him, to listen and 
enjoy; the passers-by gathered in jdle groups of twos 
jand threes; blinds were pushed up at the great white 
hotel, and from behind them dropped, now and again, 
little silver showers of tribute to the singers. A stately 
old lady came slowly down the hotel corridor and stood 
at the top of the awning-shaded steps, listening. It may 
net be believed; but when, a little later, there came upon 
the dusking air the old, tender question 
‘When shall I hear de bees a-hummin’, 
Thro’ dose fields ob corn? 
When shall I hear de banjo tummin’, 
Down dar whar I was born?” 
a sojourner in Arcadian Boston saw that stately old lady 
turn, with a little sympathetic smile and nod, to the 
liveried negro porter who stood at the stair-foot; and he 
smiled and nodded in turn. 
a9 
To some who listened to that song about the ‘‘S’wanee 
Ribber,” stately thoroughfare and great white hotel were 
not. Allin a moment the purple southern twilight came 
| creeping like a bird whose wide wings radiated heat, 
through the cathedral aisles whose pillars are the vast, 
‘solemn, lonely, Florida pines. And up between the pine 
aisles there came a horseman, his brown dog trotting 
patiently beside; and there were greetings of right good 
will, though those who exchanged them had once stood 
on two sides of a war-rent chasm; and by and by, when 
the great stars were looking through the rifts of gather- 
ing clouds, and a little lonesome wind was wandering up 
and down the forest ways, there was singing on the wide 
verandah that looked out into the forest’s dark; and the 
song that was sang asked 
‘When shall we hear de bees a hummin’,” 
Through dose fields ob corn? 


* * 
a 


And that, for a moment, the good hour came back, we 
have to thank Arcadian Boston! 


Dorotuy Lunpr. 
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THE BOOK OF HIEROTHEUS. 
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SECOND NOTICE. 


The writer of the Book of the holy Hierotheus on the 
hidden mysteries of the Divinity, (literally of the House | 
of God), professes to have more than once attained to) 
the highest point of mystic union with the Arch-Good. 
To describe the contents in a few words, at the begin-| 
ning we find the statement regerding absolute existence 
and the emanation primordial essence of the} 
spiritual and material Then follows the 
principal matter of the book, describing the experience | 
ofthe mind in search of perfection during this life. | 
Finally comes the description of the various phases of | 
existence, aS the mind rises into complete union with the | 
primitive essence and ultimately into absorption into it. 

“Every intelligent nature is determined, known and 
comprehegded by the essence which is abovn it, and 


| 
determines, knows and comprehends the essence which | 


is below it; but to the pure mind alone belongs the | 
vision above and below.” Not even to the angels are the 
wonderful mysteries of pure and holy minds revealed. | 

In the language of the adepts of Thibet, the angels 
might be on the descending arc of the 
universe and the purified, aspiring man of knowledge as on 
the ascending arc from matter to spirit. The angels do | 
the will of their Father which isin Heaven. They have 
knowledge of what is below them and determine and 
direct the operation of what is within their knowledge 
and contro! below them, being under the guidance of the 
essence above them. 

The purified mind of man, however, aspiring to be 
relinited to the essence from which he emanated, having 
acquired by experience a knowledge of the things of 
matter, with uplifted eyes sees and gradually compre- | 
hends, also, what is above in the spirit. His path is up- | 
ward into the things of the Infinite. It is his re-ligere, | 
his “binding back” to the Arch-Good. This true inter- 
pretation of ‘religion’ from its root must be ever kept | 
in mind in occult study. 

In ‘‘Hierotheus,” the Arch-Good is the first, indefinite 
and all-embracing principle, corresponding with the Ain 
Soph of the Kabbala. The Universal Essence, the Unity, 
or the Neo-Platonic One, is second in order of emanation ; 
it contains within itself the prineiples of distinction, and 
does not seem to be different from what is termed the 
first ‘‘fall-out” of the Good. It is the Kabbalistic Hither, 
the Crowa, the first emanation or reflection of the 
Ain Soph. 

The Good is the universal, constituting, providing and 
sustaining power of the universe, from which all dis- 
tinct existences came to be through separation, by which 
their being is sustained, and to which they constantly 
‘desire to return. ‘When the fall from the Good took 
place, distinct orders of being did not immediately come | 
into existence. When the fall from the Good happened 
to all things at once, a quiet and silence extended itself 
over all; they were like that which is not.” 

The Kabbala has the same idea of the emanation of 
matter and evil from God. According to the Zohar, the 
Ain Soph or Ancient of Ancients, before it had puton a 
form, before the manifestation of the Sephiaoth,produced 
formless worlds which were emitted from it like sparks. 
These could not subsist but fell, because the Adam Kad- 
mon, (as individualized in the ten Sephiaoth), which was 
to mediate between the Ain Soph and the creation, had 
not been created. These worlds fell and were little above 
nothing, representing passive existence and the female 
principle, where all is resistence and inertia as in matter. 
When the universal form of man (Adam Kadmon, the 
mediator) was established, these fallen worlds furnished 
the material element in the existing created universe. 

In the first two verses of Genesis we read :—‘‘In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth. And the earth 
was without form and vold; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” After innumerable ages had passed, 
the Good was moved to pour forth its love and to brood 
over these unconscious minds, ‘‘in order that they should 


from 
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acquire the motion of life and consciousness. Then there 
was born in them a new heart and a new spirit to know 
good and evil.” It also made Christ head and ruler over 
them, and this took place when the mind received reason. 

The universal essence (from which all minds were 


| directly separated) is called universal, as it existed after 


separation (or emanation) from the Good, and hefore 
any ordered distinction. For to it came all that which 
was separated from the Good, and from it came forth 
every nature which appears separately and distinctly. 
For all minds were thus ‘‘confusedly mingled” in it, with- 
out distinction and without consciousness; and when 
they acquired the consciousness of distinction, they came 
forth from it. ‘*Those, however, which remained within 
the limits of this essence acquired a superior conscious- 
ness; and to them does it pertain to reveal to divine 
minds, when they (the minds) reach them, (that is, during 
the ascent of the minds towards the Good), the glorious 
and holy doctrines of the divine mysteries.” 

As to the number of celestial essences, they are 
innumerable; but they may be distinguished, as Saint 
Paul says, into nine orders, each with three divisions, and 
each of these again containing nine distinctions. All have 
received different offices; some are sanctifiers, some 
helpers, some guiders. Each one illuminates and in- 
fluences the essences below it, but has no knowledge of 
the one above it. 

This is a summary of the First Book. It is an old 
expression of the thought that God is the universe, but 
the universe is not God. The Second Book deals with 
the first motion of the soul towards the Arch-Good. 

Motion and purification are the acts by which we 
glorify the Arch-Good. The first motion, as has been 
said, was a descending one, ovt of the first principle, 
the Arch-Good, which in the beginning contained all 
things undistinguished within itself; but there are many 
motions, some ascendant and others descendant. ‘‘Seek 
therefore, silently and mystically, that perfect and 
primitive union with the essential Arch-Good.” 

There exist, in the space between heaven and earth, 
three essences of demons, each of which has received its 
place according to the measure of its departure from the 
Good. The lower is darker than the upper and wages a 
flercer war against minds during their ascendant motion. 

The end of the labor of minds is the glorious ascent 
to be united with the essence of Good Nature. Those 
who desire to rise unto the Father must unite the Good 
Nature which is in them with its essence, and purify their 
soul and body; otherwise they will fall in the ascent. 
During the labor of its ascent,the mind is strengthened by 
its own natural desire for absorption and by the aid it 
receives from the various essences through which Jt 


| passes, and which communicate successively into it the 
| mysteries of their knowledge. 


The crucifixion of Christ, His passion and suffering, 
are made the symbolical and mystical experience of the 
“‘mind,” (or as we call it, the spirit;) for, unless the 
mind undergoes all that Christ suffered, it cannot be per- 
fected. On reaching the place of the cross, the mind is 
crucified in the centre witb the soul on the right and the 
body on the left, from which it has been separated. 

, The Third Book pursues the allegory. ‘On tke third 
day the mind rises and reiinites unto itself its purified 
soul and body.” Tbe rest of the book deals with the 
descent of the mind into Sheol, where it has to eradicate 
the roots of the tree of evil, and describes the combats 
with the flerce demons of the North, South, East and 
West. Christ, the great mind, is revealed and opens the 
gates of Sheol and, descending, raises up the mind from 
the infernal regions. It swiftly and peacefully makes its 
second ascent through the regions it formerly traversed, 
and through the baptism of fire and of the Spirit becomes 
identical with Christ. Christ is no more adored but 
winds. ‘‘For Christ is nothing but the mind purified, 
which can say, ‘All power is given unto me in Heaven 
and earth.’” (Matt. xxvili., 18.) 

In this book, the writer speaks of the purified man 
which has become united with Christ, or has become 
Christ, as receiving the adoration of heavenly hosts. In 
the Kabbala we find the same thought, when it is ex- 


| plained that angels are luminous emanations personified, 


not by trial and evil, but by divine influence and reflux, 
The angels aspire to become men; for the perfect man, 
the ‘‘Man-God,” is above every angel. 

After this the ascending spirit rises again unto the 
place where there is no longer vision, to be united to the 
tree of life, unto the Universal Essence. 

In the Fourth Book, the mind is instructed by the High 
Priest of the Universal Essence in these mysterious and 
unspeakable doctrines: that of the distinction of minds, 
of the coming of the mind into the body, and of what be- 
comes of the nature of all things. Andthe High Priest 
lays upon it the solemn injunction of silence. It contin- 
ues its ascent and, finally, led by Christ, approaches unto 
and unites itself with the Tree of Lifeand possesses quiet 
and peace. ‘‘Men say that the Tree of Life is Christ, but 
I say that itis above Him.” The mind desires to pass 
this place, but it is told ‘‘Remain in thy place.” It then 
receives a mystic sword with which to exterminate the 
demons, the enemies of the good, by descending to the 
places under the earth: ‘‘For the Father judgeth no man, 
but has committed all judgment unto the Son.” 


——$— 
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HIEROTHEUS. 


By A. L. Frothingham. 


Leyden: EB. J. Bry 


“THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE.” 
M. Renan’s work was prepared in 1848 and remained » 


this last year unpublished. 


In the p 


reface, M. & 


says that, impressed by the events of 1848, he felt 
need of summing up in one volume the new faith wh 


with me ha 


book contained some 500 pages. 
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| frantically in the truth.” 
the publication of the book, this year. 
very severely of the style of hisearly production. 


This preface was written 
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a dinner in which the primary materials are good, 
which has been cooked and served up any way. 

| thoughts are clearly expressed but not well arranged 
| The title ‘‘The Religion of Science” might more clear 
describe the book than ‘‘The Future of Science.” 
treats the probiems of life and future progress from 
|point of view of earnest devotion to truth and ide 


| righteousuess. 


Those in sympathy w 


find the book helpful and encouraging. 
it an interesting, straightforward expression of a cer 
phase of radical religious thought 
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ference ; and his essays on Alexandre Dumas, Thackersy, 
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admirer of Dumas that his enthusiasm carries him fro 
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to «» Young Journalist” he lets himself go and gives abae- 
dant evidence, if it is needed, that a writer may De 
‘“‘smart” and ‘‘spicy” without being a social scavenger 
the Paul Pry order. 
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cag AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


the most !mportant article in 
Forum, from a literary, not to 
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sensi Greely and Dr. Nansen himself dis- 
game te jatter’s proposed Arctic expedition ; 
pf Mr. Edward P. Clark of the Evening 
at shows, by recent examples, that “the 
peadlic seems to be steadily recovering 
» its strange delusion that public life is 
: ipation in the world where ex- 
f no value, and where the best 
secured by the most fre- 
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me one occ 
penence 60 
gerice is to be 
get changes Y 
professor Goldwin Smith is very ‘‘smart” 
pice, in his discussion, in the North Amer- 
nn Review, of the Jewish question from 
goipoint favorable to Russia; but it Is 
tw detect flaws in his conclusions, if 

in his facts. Ouida and Mr. Anthony 
sestock—we beg pardon of each for asso- 
anne them—contribute two somewhat 
wrical articles, the former on ‘‘The 
ese as an Itpmoral Teacher” and the lat- 
eon “Vampire Literature.” Assistant 
tary Soley demonstrates the value of 
mi] maneuvres, giving a most interest- 
secount of recent evolutions in Eng- 
iad Dr. Hammond, at an opportune 


‘ined an ” 
sows us ‘‘How to Rest. 


1. & 

felt * 
ith wh 
a” 


Tw krona for August has, as its cover 
avs, ‘eight prominent women of 
rica, Eogland and France” as contribu- 

Te most valuable and interesting 
therarticles is Mme. Blaze de Bury’s, 
wsing the inherent unity of Germany 
emphasizing, not the fact, but the idea 
me it sprang. Mr. C. Wood Davis 
ents sanely and without rhetorical ex- 

eration, if not convincingly, arguments 

wnership of the railroads by the state, 

Mr. R. B. Hassell contributes a clear and 

aposition of the principles and aims 

te Farmers’ Alliance. A new depart- 
sof reviews begins also in this number. 


1 ser 
d me | 
Ine not 
enorm 
te fail 
remeal, ¥ 
to 
when tt 
54 Mo ( 
hast 
dense 
like th 
T showing, 
yaa The Popular Science Monthly is devoted, 
‘\ month, more to scientific theory than 


a its practical application. Thus, Mr. 


writte 


S0 spe i D. Wright discusses ‘‘The Value of 
o. “It stics; Dr. R. W. Conant ‘Hypocrisy 
good, sSocial Debaser;” Dr. W. H. Smith 
vay. Practical Outcome of Science; and 
arranged. .F.W. Clark the relations of abstract 


re Clear 
ence.” 
| from 
and i 
tenan 
s will 
fa cer 


arch to invention. A bit lighter and 
oughly interesting are Dr. White’s 
l¢ on healing by fetich and Prof. 
sonthe deformations practiced for 
ment by savage races. The Glad- 
Huxley controversy over the Swine- 
leis reprinted from the Nineteenth 
mary and adds little to the repute of 
her disputant. 


f 


yalated fre 


Tee Cosmopolitan prints the first chapter 
Miss Rives’s much-heralded novelette 
According to St. John,” and the title and 
quoted verse come dangerously near 
ung the whole plot in advance. Miss 


t touch s 


t 
inw 


amiability has gained much in sobriety over her 
npanion fo wt work, but not much in other ways. 
affect indif Ment Gilman contributes a clear and 
Thackers}, “¢ account of Johns Hopkins and its 
o worship mand there are an abundance of lavish- 
a stalw 


articles of varying merit. 


shim frog The 
. claims f novelette in the August Lippincott’s, 
which tefmmme [ghter’s Heart,” is the work of Mrs. 


o lose itself “Cameron. It is not nearly so charin- 


ne esaat ( us her portrait prefixed to the number; 
if that “wa "iss pleasant, if not altogether a very 
od-natu me Story. There is a stenographic 
enthusissil of the dinner on Walt Whitman’s 
is “Letters “4y,aiusing enough from the inno- 
gives abat “zotism of all concerned. Mrs. Mary 


ter may shows forcibly how we neglect to 


cavenger ~ Mitiotism in our schools, and Mr. S. 

“ contributes a long review, quite 
hat “Homer English fashion, of the bivgraphies 
the youume, Thoreay. 


0 able . y 
pene 0 Te New England Magazine for August 
eo 0 out its name. An _ historical 


Bt of the state of Vermont by Colonel 


3 com ' 

ca per’ “when another of ‘Bennington and 
: his lore ® ) meggee on the literature of the 
"essays of bs, and two shorter papers, 
~ — - ~ Telate closely to New England 
vs are shows ae tests. Three of the ‘‘parts,” 
ore de Bat last Commencement at Harvard, 


Miss ti 


eat ig 


eo reprinted, and one, ‘‘A Remedy for 
nism” by Mr. C. L. Slat- 
‘ince taly helpful discussion of a 
icles Problem. Among the edito- 
is one on our Independent The- 

\0 be, containing the somewhat 
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extraordinary statement that ‘‘it is attract- 
ing the sympathy of all genuine (sic) lovers 
of the drama the country over.” 


Of other August magazines, there are on 
our table the Magazine of Art (Cassell), 
with an illustrated article of wide interest 
on the portraits of Thackeray; the Review 
of Reviews, containing Mr. Stead’s not alto- 
gether wise defence of the Prince of Wales 
and reproducing a curious old print of the 
battle of Naseby ip an article on Cromwell 
and the Independents; the Unitarian Re- 
view, with an instructive discussion of the 
trend of public opinion in France by M. L. 
Gailard; the Home-Maker, an attractive 
midsummer number, suiting the season; 
St. Nicholas, likewise a midsummer num- 
ber; Wide Awake, noteworthy for a pretty 
story by Miss Jewett; aud the Eclectic and 
the weekly issues of the Living Age, pre- 
senting the most deserving articles reprinted 
from the English magazines. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The last work that Mr. Lowell did, so far is 
known, was an introduction to an edition 
of Isaak Walton's ‘‘Complete Angler” 
which Little and Brown are to publish in 
October. He begins almost with an 
apology. ‘Biography in these communi- 
cative days,” he says, ‘thas become so 
voluminous that it might seem calculated 
rather for the ninefold vitality of another 
domestic animal than for the less lavish 
allotment of man.” 


Several of our Boston writers on the 
drama are to contribute to the new volume of 
essays, ‘‘Actors on the American Stage,” 
to be published next winter. Mr. George 
P. Baker, lecturer on the drama at Har- 
vard, is to write the sketch of Mrs. Vin- 
cent, the ‘‘dear old lady” of the Boston 
Museum; Mr. H.M. Ticknor has not yet 
selected his subject; Mr. Edward Fuller is 
to write of Julia Marlowe; Mr. F. E. 
Chase of Nat. Goodwin; Miss Mildred 
Aldrich of Minnie Maddern; Mr. John J. 
McNally, the playwright, of Agnes Booth; 
Mrs. J. P. Sutherland (Dorothy Lundt) of 
William Warren; and Mr. C. E. L. Win- 
gate of Madame Modjeska. 


Early in September Macmillan and Com- 
pany will begin the publication of a new 
library of fiction, in uniform binding, to be 
sold at one dollar per volame. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling will begin the series witha 
collection of short stories, two-thirds of 
which have never been in print before. 
Marion Crawford has written a novel for 
the_library, and so have Mr. Shorthouse, 
the author of ‘‘John Inglesant,” and Miss 
Hawker, the author of ‘‘Mademoiselle Ixe.” 
The chief*of the early volumes will be 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s much-talked-of 
novel, ‘‘David,” which is to appear in 
November. It is interesting to note that 
the authors contributing to this series have 
heretofore published their new books in 
this country at higher prices than that 
announced for this library, though their 
works will now be issued under a law that 
protects their rights. 


Here is an English critic’s view of Mr. 
Kipling’s work which, to our mind at least, 
is an unusually sound one. ‘‘A third class 
smoking-carriage,” he says, ‘‘full of 
soldiers, laborers and city clerks, each 
with his personal or professional dialect 
and style, and with that curions force and 
energy which belong to the less cultured— 
Mr. Kipling’s manner serves perfectly to 
give us that. But a drawing room full of 
more sophisticated and of less intelligible 
persons, all possessing the complicated 
emotions and using the subtile language of 
a life externally refined—what will his 
robust method make of that? Here we 
turn to Mr. Henry James. He will in 
in twenty pages bring home to us the 
passion or the intellect at work in that 
room, perhaps during one hour only; yet 
each word will be essential and indispensa- 
ble.” 


The Atlantic for September will contain 
a story by Mr. Kipling and a chapter on 
‘*Europe and Cathay” from Mr. John Fiske’s 
forthcoming volume ‘‘The Discovery and 
Spanish Conquest of America.” 


Ina giass case at Bowdoin College, Pro- 
fessor George T. Little keeps the copy of 
Horace that was used by Longfellow when 
a student at Bowdoin sixty-eight years 
ago. It has the pvet’s signature on the fly 
leaf, and opposite is the faded autograph 
of Calvin E. Stowe, ’24, the husband of the 
writer of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The old 
volume is described as giving evidence of 
much ussge. Other autographs show that 
Longfellow bought it of a college mate. 
Certain marks on the margins show that 
either the poet or some other owner of the 
volume went into the class room with some- 
thing to assist him in his translations. 


Professor N. S. Shaler’s “Story of Our 
Continent,” a geographical reading book 
for schools, is shortly to be issued by Ginn 
and Company. They also announce for 
early pablication Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Poetry,” edited by Professor A. S. Cook 
of Yale. 


Miss Sanborn, in her clever book on her 
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New England farm, gives this pleasant 
glimpse of Whittier in his Danvers home: 
‘“‘E found he had three dogs. Roger Wil- 
liams, a fine Newfoundland, stood on the 
piazza with the questioning, patronizing 
air of a dignified host; a bright-faced 
Scotch terrier, Charles Dickens, peered at 
us from the window, as if glad of a little 
excitement; while Carl, the graceful grey- 
hound, was indolently cotled up on a shawl 
and took little aotice of us. Whittier has 
also a pet cow, favorite and favored, which 
puts up her handsome head for an expected 
caress. The kindly-hearted old poet, 80 
full of tenderness for all created things, 
told me that years when nuts were scarce 
he would put beech nuts and acorns here 
and there, as he walked over his farm, to 
cheer the squirrels by an unexpected find. 


D. Lothrop Company have lately reissued 
in new and attractive form Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey’s interesting volume, ‘Prime 
Movers of the American Revolution.” 


There is to be issued shortly a new, cheap 
edition of the novels and tales of Thomas 
Love Peacock, who, in this country at least, 
is littl known. George Meredith, by the 
way, is the son-in-law of Peacock, and is 
supposed to have been affected in a literary 
sense by his influence. 


The next number of the Popular Science 
Monthly will contain an essay by Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘The Limits of State-Duties.”’ 


A monument to Mrs. Browning is to be 
erected at Ledbury in Hereford, where she 
spent much of her childhood. It will prob- 
ably take the shape of aclock tower in brick 
and stone, witha bronze bust in a niche 
below the clock, and a quotation from 
‘‘Aurora Leigh” and some other suitable 
inscription. 


The Journal tells the following story, so 
good as easily to bearreprinting. ‘‘An Amer- 
ican went into the book establishment of 
Chatto & Windus and asked for Hare’s 
‘Walks in London.’ In the United States 
it 1s printed in one volume; in England in 
two. ‘Oh!’ said the Yankee, as he looked 
at them, ‘you part your Hare in the middle, 
do you?’ ‘I, sir’, said the clerk with a 
bewildered look, ‘Oh, no, sir!’ ‘I saw he 
didn’t see the joke,’ said the Yankee, ‘so I 
didn’t explain, but bought the books and 
went away. A week later [ entered the 
same shop. As soon asthe clerk saw me 
he approached me, exclaiming, ‘Good! 
Capital! ‘Part your Hare in the middle’— 
that’s capital, sir! Capitall’” 


A Berlin journal says that Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson has retired from his political 
activity and returiied to literary pursuits, 
having found that the political tasks which 
he had taken upon himself absorbed all his 
time. 





EDUCATION, 


Classical Literature in Translation. The 
noteworthy article by Mr. R. G. Moulton in 
the Atlantic for June on this subject urges 
that classical literature is necessary for a 
clear understanding of English literature. 
Of the scholar’s objections to reading in 
translation Mr. Moulton says: 

“If a scholar tells me that by reading an ancient 
author in English I have lost all that is worth hav- 
ing, | simply conelude that he himself has learnt 
to value nothing except language; that his schol- 
arship has gt him to ‘es, eye Greek but 
not to appreciate Aeschylus. The deep or aan 
thoughts of a great writer, his conception of a 
situation or character, the light he casts on our 
common human nature, his deft handling of plot 
or artistic moulding of story, hie agp of the 
passions aod contrivance of their confilcts, his 
mythological suggestiveness, his relation to bhis- 
tory aud literary development,—these forms of 
literary interest, all of them independent of lan- 
guage, go for nothing with such a learned objector, 
in comparison with the play of idiom, the charm 
of linguistic nicety and word @ sthetics; to say 
nothing of the fact that a considerable portion of 
these latter beauties is a i reader of trans- 
lations, a portion that will steadily increase as the 
art of translation rises in educational impor- 
tance.”’ 


Mr. Moulton gives his experience in 
teaching the classics in translation in Uni- 
versity Extension work in England. He 
mentions that in the examinations at the 
close of the courses he has not known of 
an unfavorable report; also the surprising 
‘width of reading, which, in the case of 
the best students, has covered all the trage- 
dies of the three [Greek] dramatists, and 
the grasp of technicalities, sometimes 
amounting to high scholarship.” He men- 
tions the confession of several high uni- 
versity students that they never appre- 
ciated the literary side of the drama until 
they studied it in the vernacular. The 
author is a thorough believer in the impor- 
tance of classical literature in education. 
He says: ‘‘I believe we may look when 
Greek and Latin literatures have been made 
accessible to the masses, for an intellectual 
awakening not unworthy of comparison 
with the spiritual awakening brought about 
by the opening in the vernacular of our 
other great literary ancestor, the sacred 
scriptures of the Hebrews.” The author 
mentions the necessity of reading several 
books for understanding one book, of read- 
ing from several literatures for under- 


standing any one literature or people. This 


surely cannot be done without the use of 





translations. Yet much of the pleasure in 
reading an author like Horace must be lost 
in reading a translation. Our schools too 
evidently fail to give a comprehensive 
and liberal culture in literature, history, 
and the humanities, and this urging of the 
use of standard translations more freely 
and intelligently is a timely suggestion 
towards the remedying of this defect. 


Children's Happy Evenings Association. 
This association works for the promotion 
of children’s ‘‘Happy Evenings” or parties, 
in the public board sch ols in England. 
As a rule these parties are held fortnightly. 
The school buildings are used for them and 
philanthropic men and women have under- 
taken to make them a success. The 
children are encouraged to develop their 
own resources and to amuse themselves. 
It is not intended to ask the teachers to 
undertake the extra work of these 
children’s parties. The children in these 
districts leave school when about eleven or 
twelve years old, and these ‘‘sociables” pro- 
mote regular attendance and a desire to 
prolong school attendance a year or 
more. The refining influence of those in 
more favorable conditions of life is more 
strongly felt in these ‘‘sociables” than in 
any lectures on morals from a school 
platform. The children’s yearning for 
cheerful society is changed from a pitfall 
of danger into a means for upbuilding 
their moral character. Here is an excel- 
lent fleld of work for those who wish to 
increase the usefulness of our public 
schools in the poorer parts of our large 
cities. 


A Text Book of American Literature. In 
“American Literature: An Elementary 
Text Book” by Julian Hawthorne and 
Leonard Lemmon (D. C. Heath & Co.), 
the style and work of the various writers is 
described with great vividness. It will be 
found a bright and interesting text book 
for class use. But the authors have not 
hesitated to express their opinions, skil- 
fully enough it is true, but not always 
fairly or judiciously. In describing Web- 
ster and the Abolitionists, they say, ‘‘But, 
with the growing acerbity of sectional ani- 
mosities, the extremists began to murmur 
because Webster refused to join their war- 
dances.” Is it fitting that children should 
be taught in school to speak of the meet- 
ings of the New England reformers as 
‘*war-dances”? Again in describing ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” the authors write, ‘A 
more emotional, impassioned, one-sided 
book was never written. é - In her 
youth she [Mre. Stowe] lived near the bor- 
ders of a slave-holding state, and her girl- 
ish imagination was already attuned to a 
key of transcendental morality.” And fur- 
ther on, ‘‘These early impressions were 
never modified by an actual residence 
amongst the great, patriarchal slave 
holders.” This picture is given of Edward 
Everett: ‘‘He appeared to remain always 
ina state of admiring contemplation, of 
pensive reminiscencé, of glowing premoni- 
tion over something, it mattered little 
what.” A Unitarian would be surprised to 
read that Emerson in leaving the Second 
Church in Boston ‘‘found himself out of 
accord with orthodox theology.” It is to 
be supposed that he was out of accord with 
orthodox theology while he was minister 
of the Second Church. Channing ‘‘spoke 
from theory rather than actual knowledge 
of men.” Hildreth’s History is mentioned 
as ‘‘treating of the period between Wash- 
ington and Monroe, or down to the year 
1821.” The main part of the work treating 
of the colonial period seems to have bean 
forgotten. This is the authors’ estimate 
of Charles Sumner: ‘Vain, selfish and 
domineering, patriotic he cannot 
be called and ardently though he professed 
to love reform, he probaBly loved speaking 
on it even better.” These illustrations 
might be multiplied of the sneering tone 
with which the book treats reformers, es- 
pecially anti-slavery reformers. Such a 
book is unfit for use in the public schools. 
It is an interesting specimen of aclass of 
books which, it is hoped, will soon cease 
to be used in southern schools. 























































Minor Notices. Messrs. D. C. Heath and 
Company have lately added to their ‘Modern 
Language Series” useful editions of Cor- 
neille’s **Polyeucte” by Professor Fortier, 
and of Stifter’s.‘‘Das Haidedorf,” both 
carefully annotated for use in schools or 
colleges. 





Chauncy-Hall School 


64TH YEAR. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Instie 
tute of Technology, for Business, and for 
College. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health 1s 
taken. High and Grammar School classes open 
September 16th. 








The Class for Training Kindergarten 
Teachers 1s in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


593 Boylston St., Boston. 
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SUFFOLK 
Dye House and Laundry, 


No. 2 Tremont Row. 


THE PEA FIELDS. 


BY CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. 
These are the flelds of light, 
And yellow butterflies, 
And whitish 
these, 
And pale green tangles like a sea-maid’s hair. 
Pale, pale the blue, but pure beyond compare, 
And pale the sparkle of the far-off seas 
A-shimmer like these fluttering slopes of peas, 
And pale the open landscape everywhere. 


and laughing air, 
and foraging bees, 


wayward blossoms winged as 


| 


From fence to fence a perfumed breath exhales 
O’er the bright pallor of the well-loved flelds,— 
My fields of Tantramar in summer time; 

And scorning the poor feed their pasture yield, 
Up from the bushy lots the cattle climb, 

To gaze with longing through the gray-mossed 
ralls. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND 


LAUNDRY WORK 
OF ALL 


KIN Ds. 


[Atlantic Monthly. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 


The dress reform 


movement, began not 


EXCHANGE altogether auspiciously in Boston fifteen 

years ago, has found its latest expression in 

s ‘ ; Chicago, where, perhaps, its chief repre- 

That Ancient Machine of thine sentative and promoter is Mrs. Frank | 
FOR A 


Stuart Parker, who has recently delivered a 
lecture on the subject before the Woman’s | 
Club of Chautauqua. 














This new crusade is 
It is indebted 
to the Boston movement for its fundamental 
principles, of course; but it has improved 
upon and modified these so that its claim to 
originality may be regarded as fairly well 
founded. 

By the new system only four garments— 
the tights, the vest, the combination gar- 
ment and the dress—are to be worn,instead 
of fourteen under as the old régime. Thus it 
will be seen that the reform means fewer 
garments. It means, also, garments that do 
not destroy the outline of the body but | 
are made in accordance with it. It means 
a minimum weight of clothing necessary 
for warmth. And it means,too,dresses suited 
to varying conditions and occasions, as 
climbing, travelling,walking, promenading, | 
fishing, etc. 

The lines along which the Chicago society | 
has been working can be very briefly stated. 
Its members have not laid emphasis entirely | 
upon the health of the body, but they have 
called attention rather to correct proportion 
in the human figure,to what the human figure 
ought to be from the artist's rather than the | 
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Call and see it at 594 Washington Bt. 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 & 15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


somewhat novel in its ideas. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
art of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and L “odging 
Fiouse work done by the hundred at bottom p 
Four hours on! quired. Send postal or tele 
phone and we will on call ey: 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


634 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 


is 


Weddi Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds ed i SS ae 
arran in an artistic manner, to order. Orders physician’s point of view. They have en- 
by mail, express or telegraph promis fillled. | deavored by photographs, statues and lec- 
] ces 2 per cent. lower than those o other ? : 

Florist inthecity. Orders taken Saturday for |tures by prominent artists, to change 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. 





the present idea of proportion; and to that 
end also, the Study Committee have recom- 
mended that each member supply herself 
with good photographs pf the Venus de 
Milo, the Venus Genetrix, Juno, the Flying 
Victory, The Amazon, Thorwaldsen’s Eve; 
and Richter’s Queen Louise of Prussia. The 
object of this is, of course, to accustom the 
eye to true proportions ;and unavailing effort 
has also been made to influence the editors 
of fashion magazines to make 


enna: until 9.30 P, M., — 
D BEDROSSIAN & Co., 
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Wm. Matthews, Jr., 
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the figures 


tion. 


greatly, the study of art and the 
science, to which may added 
scarcely less important—the 


be a third, 





work. 


scope, Miss Kate Field seems to look at 
askance. Ina recent interview she says 
‘There is one thing sure, the projectec 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, set the example, no matter how much the | the Pope, and then he let fall his helmet | Specialist r . 
_ of is agitated at Chaut _ \that he held in his left hand. He could | ; en Fain = 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45, | Petorm Is agitated at Maautauqdag or any’! scarcely stammer out several incoherent | Oy El ae 
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their residence. Agent for Dr. ©.'T. Thacher’s | ness women. They certainly need the free sadors of long standing who cannot even Hygienie Treatm ents 
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conventional one? The reform, as I un 
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fessional and business women; but they ar 
by no means heedless of fashion. But th 
and the prevailirg styles hamper us. W 


and too small, Do away with corsets t 
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that could never be with the present fash- 


unless she wears a corset, and they dictate | 
'jast the kind of a corset she shall wear, 


too. If these women reformers propose a | sired. 
jsort of embroidered bathing suit for a/| Weak Eyes made st 
walking dress—well, all I can say is that maine Wear 


| to smooth the troubled path of women who 
| wore tights last winter, but were obliged to | 


| black or white silk, consisting of a simple 


| quite 
| traveller who prizes neatness and objects | 


in their fashion plates more in accordance | 
with a correct type, as a means of educa- 


Two things are helping this movement 
study of 


increasing 
demand that is being made upon women’s 
strength and the public character of their | 
But potwitistanding the promising na- 


ture of the proposed reform and its broad 
it 


change in woman’s dress won't be carried 
out unless the fashion leaders say so and 


derstand it, is more particularly for pro- 


fact remains that our dress is unnatural, 
all know that our girls’ waists are too long 


make a beginning for the reform? Oh, no; 
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jon makers. Why, the leading dressmakers 
will not make a garment for a customer 
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I’ve seen some very pretty bathing suits.” | ag Aqua Crystal Glasses, 
There is a clever device which may help | 


G. L. Swett Optical Co. 


1447 WASH 


give them up very unwillingly at the advent 
: 4 ‘ INGTON ony REET 
of their summer gowns. This is a slip of ~ 91 ee 


Boston, Mass,, U. 5. A. 


low-necked waist to which are gathered | 


breadths of light material. ic 

Two convenient little tricks have been Send postal and Dr. J. J. Dev J 
called to my attention recently, and I mean | ©D@rge will cal! and make free exa - 
|to make use of them next time I go a-| - 
| journeying. One isa small book of soap | » 


which 
thoroughly—the 


leaves, one of washes one’s hands | 


very 


VACATION SONGS 


For Seashor 


thing for a| 


e and Cour 
to the toilet soap that Messrs. Wagner and 
Pullman furnish their guests. The 


is simple but not altogether new, save inits 


| COLLEGE SONGS. 
New edition, with many: 
50c.; cloth gilt, $1.00 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Handsome title colors 
paper, $1.00 

| JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS 
An unrivaled collectior 
songs, 48 sung at Hampt 
ties. Paper, 30c. 

MINSTREL SONGS. 

Oldtime plantation melod 
Over 100 wonderfully pathet 
paper, $1.00; boards, 31.25 

| COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 

{ COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 
Two volumes of College Song 
brilliant, effective accompanim« 

Any book matled free on rece ipt of pr 
Send postal card for full Catalogue of 
University, Students’, Barnabee, and Father K 

and Merry Making Song Books. 


other 


1e W \ew 





application. A few rubber bands, such as 


ir 
in 


found at any stationer’s, are in- 
travelling Hand | 
against 
slipping a couple over each 
in case of bottles athird should be 
| slipped on lengthwise to keep the stopper 
jin as well. This is the safest possible way 
| to protect anything mede of glass. 

Here, by way of ending 8 rainbling letter, 
is a good story of a girl, a young inan and 
a green parrot: — 

**A young man who is stepping at a well- 
| known watering place had an amusing ex- 
perience the other day. At of the 


are to be 
valuable companions. 
i glasses and bottles can be insured 
breakage by 


article; 


~a ane 





one 












- 
neighboring hotels, he had meta fair South- ; } . - ‘ 
je roer who greatly captivated his rather sus- |Oliver Ditson Company Boston, i 





453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 vet Streel. 


All the new and improved Troy mac! 
us to execute every description of L 
in & moat satisfactory manner. 
OUB SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Pte. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Als 
carpet- beating and naphtha cleans'‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwar 
40 Branch cffices located throughout the 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dor 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


—— fancy. His request to be allowed | 
|to call met with a gracious assent, and the 
next day he presented himself at the door 


}of her mother’s sitting room. 





‘Come in,’ 
| called out a strident voice as he knocked at 
the door; on opening it, he was surprised to 
}see no One in the room; but from the next 
}apartment came an injunction ino4he same 
}harsh accents to ‘sit right down in the 
| parlor.’ Wondering not a little at his re- 
| ception took a chair, but his astonish- 
| ment may be imagined when he heard his 
fair one summoned in the following man- 
| ner: ‘Mary Anne, you’ve got a beau!’ 
‘Mary Anne, you've got a beau!’ and his 
equanimity was not even restored when his 
inamorata entered and laughingly explained 
that the culprit was a huge green parrot.” 
MARGARET Fatrrax. 
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The Pope’s Dignity. 





















Leo XIII. in putting on the tiara, says a cxesrenanes No. 9531-2. 9 
|The Review of Reviews, brought very q 
| different habits into the Vatican. Pius IX., | WESLEYAN ACADEMY, r 


|with his jovial nature and perfect bon. 
| 





homie, gave way in bis language and > 
|manners to the familiarity and sansgene | Wilbraham, Mass. 

j}which is not unknowao— in the Roman | One of the best Classical and Academic § * 
character. Leo XIII. is very different. | in New England. 

| Whilst simple Archbishop of Perugia, | The payment of $200, one half in advan 


other January 15, will cover « 
board for the vear beginni 

Send for oatalogne to 
-M. STEELE, 


ordinary 
g Septe 


t 





| people who for long years were brought | ° 
into contact with ‘hin assure me that he 
was never easily approachable. He is 
one of those men who when you see him 
holds you at a distance and forbids any 
sortof familiarity. He has seldom been 
seen to laugh. This reserve, which is so 
natural in him, increases the dignity of the 
tiara. Itgives him an intimidating aspect. 






Principal. 





A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Hall Clocks and French Clocks 
for Wedding Presents, at 





noe we ea ee 
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| The young German Emperor knows some- | 
|thing about this. When he visited the | Hj, CKWOOD’ S | 
| Vatican in October, 1888, he was so dis- | N. LO 





i| 





concerted on entering the Pope’s seine. | 27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
|}ment that he first dropped the valuable | - 


tabatiére that he proposed to present to | 







Miss M.Waldron 




























dignity with which he is invested. 
' 





ALUMINUM AGE! 


Mechanical Journal of vaiuabie! 
| the latest news about Alam/inu! 
facture. Very interesting expe! . 
new metal never before published. 5 
crisp articles of great interest to all 
ally, professionally and commerc! 
accordance with a high moral st 
“Aluminum Age” is one of te few Jour 
yery large circulation. Fifty cents # year, (6 
ing a pure Aluminum ‘Coined Sou 
Lesd's Prayer engraved, worth 
go 


e MISUNDERSTOOD. 


e 





Faagle—How did you happen to tell Mrs. 
Fangle that you Zo over to Europe twelve 
times a year, when you have never crossed 

| the ocean at all? 

Cumso—She must have misunderstood 
O\me. I merely told her that { go over the 
Atlantic Monthly.—[The Epoch. 
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BLAINE | 


TERNATIONAL CITY. 
GREAT 





rae IN 
GATEWAY OF 2 
NATIONS. 
sHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
wit * TIDE AND RAIL. 


r maps and pamphiets which 
et Sound and the new state 
e future Metropolis. Popa 
‘omplete system of electric 
twelve foot sidewalks; six 
s best land-locked harbor on 
st trans-continental Railways? | 
Great Northern Railways are | 
e Northern Pacific is only 15 
Pacific is coming as fast as 
Now is the time to buy lots 
ve great rise in values. 
wn Lots range from $75 to 
ks from water front, $75 and 
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| 
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rs. 


gi » $250 Terms, One-third down; 

a ie , > | 
equal monthly payments. You get 
® sas given at our offices here and in 
’ e ten dollars by draft, registered 
. we will select for you the best unsold 


ery bank and business firm fn Seattle; 
Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi- 
U. S. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
«Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 
yal Bank; Blaine National 


t Nati 
yamerce, Blaine, Washington.g 


so} 


ant 


Address 
ww England Land and Harbor} 
Improvement Co., 


widental Block, SEATYLE, wasnt. | 
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White Peaks and Dark Canons. 


saland of sharp contrasts, of | 
f intense shadows; a 
exhts and depths make obvi- 
of the word antithesis; 
every mood in mind can find 
ood in nature. The high, 
of the mountains, from 
pinnacles float the wind- 
if the snow, appeal with 
ce to the lofty aspirations of | 
‘sombre chasms cleft by Titan | 
granite-hearted hills, within 
dark shadows throng and | 
rents dash, speak to the he art | 
that thrills, inspires and see 
follow that these glories 
and these glooms of poerh 
le the pleasant intervales, the 
or the secluded nooks | 
" 


3 oO 


ne 


r 
, arets 
er 





ths 


ws 
d mind or wearied body mav | 
rest and refuge from turmoil 
ro one making a jourvey in Col- | 
New Mexico or Utah, or taking s | 
mtiinental tour from East to West, | 
ersa, the Denver and Rio Grande 
aud offers accommodations equal in 
ynvenience, and luxury to those 
other line with the added attractions | 
inrivalled scenery along its line, 
ding a magnificent opulence of 
peaks and dark canons. 
f November, 1890, witnessed | 
most important improvements in 
road facilities that has yet been made 
rado and the West. Thecompletion 
undard gauge of the Denver and 
rande Railroad from Denver, Color- 
wer the mountains to Ogden, Utah, 
i five years ago was deemed an im- 
pbility, is certainly a triumph of daring 
w#iengineering skill. The new line is by | 
my of , tunneling Tennesee Pass, | 
arading the canons of the Eagle and | 
afar giving a view of the Mount | 
en route, taking its 
Glenwood Springs and 
-Grand River to Grand Junetion, | 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and San 
By this route one is given an 
j behold the magnificence of 
Kiver Canon and the marvelous 
yand grandeur of the Canon of the} 
The overland train is a model in | 
respect. 
lass coach everything is bright and 
- and of the most elegant style of 
"kMansbip and finish. 
“soyreader desires to know more about 
~~ stupendous works of nature, write to 
per, General Passenger Agent, 
olorado, and he will send you, 
, elegantly illustrated books, 
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, Consumption Surely Cured, 
bite Baitor — 







fee ‘niorm your readers that I have a positive 
Wliccant.  Damed disease. By its timely 
ee, , BGs of hopeless cases have been potme- 
ey ei. I shall be glad to send two bottles 


“nedy FREE to any of your readers who 
Stowe, a send me their ex- 
“re ress spectfully, 

4. Locum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


beaness, 0 or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
"aaret, by admiuisteriag Dr. 
— ines’ Golden Specific. 
Ma of aenctared asa powder, which can be given in 
Stowieige 4 cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
de tect of the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 


te” *Moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 


ye 








tect cure has followed. 
once im 


tm sa rip 
res guaran 





& 
Ment of particulars free. Address 


S0LDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 St., Cincinnati, 0. 











95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


From the engine to the last | 


| description of the marvels of | 


* permanent and speedy cure, whether 


*ain thousands of cases, and in every 
It never Fails, | 
Pregnated with the Specific, it | 
— for the liquor appetite to | 


Pett BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


OTTAWA HOUSE, 


CASCO BAY, 


CUSHING's 


ti nadia 
ISLAND MAINE 





One of the best Houses on Maine’s rock-béunil coast. Over 200 rooms. 
Bathing, yachting and fishing; view of ocean, bay, islands and city combine 
to make this a perfect seaside resort. Apply early. 

THE ATKINSON CO., Proprietors, B. C. GIBSON, Manager. 


EV ANS'S “HO 


ing Room Pros Store WINDSOR HOTEL, 


|HOLYORKE, MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. Cc. eee ee 





~ os 


iy os newts 


Owl's Head Mountain HOUSE, 


Has the best situation on 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
“The Beautiful.” 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


THE ~. GHOWDERS. 


SPRING LANE CAFE 


Are the best in the City. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


L E. FLETCHER & C0, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ie Tred 
¢ eZ 


Elegant line of OUTING SHIRTS, in 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS, 








et. 
ke Trout, an 


**Longe,”’ Black Bass, 
other fish. 

ood. service. Sanitary 
1 air. No marshes, no 


Sports of all descript 
Pickerel, Brook and 
Excellent table and 

plumbing. Dry, health 
mosquitoes, no malaria. 
For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, vt. 


THE MANSION, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnished. Brophy’s 
orchestra from June to October. Finely appoint- 
ed cafe and billiard room, Coaches to and from 
depots and to beach pry Ay ag hours, EY 
ali the year. LES McGL 

From New York to Atlantic City via Seanar?- 
vania railroad in 8% hours. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach. The leading Hotel 
now open. For rates, diagrams and informatien 
address, 


Alfred 8S, Amer, 
Room Clerk, 




















FLANNEL 
AND SILK, 


From $1.50 to $6.50. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 


URANUS 


ree healing of the sick by an- 
cient Serpent Wisdom. 


AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


| Every Day from to 2to3 P. M 
Commencing July 20, 1891. 


To om 


By the High Priest of Isis. 


ARBACES 


Formerly of Egypt. 
Admission to Temple, 10 Cents. 


‘Come and witness these wonderfal 
things; take no one’s testimony; let your 
own eyes convince you.” 

Can be consulted daily at No. 5 Tremont 
paeeey' Room 5. Hours, 9A. M.to6 P.M. 


The Coleman House, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Bermuda of New England 


NONQUITT, MASS. BUZZARD’S BAY, 


Near New Bedford Hotel. 


Open from June to October. Only Children's Resort on 
the coast. Send for circular. 


W.H. Wingate, Nonquitt, Mass. 


THE BOYLSTON CAFE. 


( Late J. M. Hill’s Restaurant.) 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
A Palatial Dining 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


F 


} 


} 


| 


| 





| 
| 


Service. 


Porter House Steaks. 

Southdown Mutton Chops. 
Broiled Live Lobsters. 
Welsh Rarebits. 

Berkshire Cream. 
Mocha Coffee. 
Silver Hill Butter. 





C, A. W. CROSBY & SON, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 
Sao. D. cnoest. BOSTON. 
WANTED—Agents to obtain subscribers 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 


| Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfield St., 
' Boston. 


Ever 
the delicacies of the season 





BINDERS. 





25 Bromfield Street, 





Room for 


New Management and First-Class 


Fresh Brahma Eggs. 
variety of nomee-mnnite Ice Cream, and all 


i 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. 


PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
dlectric and Horse Cars pass the 
parts of the city. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 


BUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 
Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua'Streets, 


Places of 


door to all 


Between West 
j and Boylston. 


near Theatres and 


All leading horse- 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE .". ALBANY, 


DENVER, COL. 


Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. ° Prompt Service. 


Best Location in the City, being only 
ene block froin the Post Office and very 
close to the Metropolitan Theatre and 
Tabor Grand Opera House. 


{Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Rooms $1 per Day and 


Upward. 


During the past year the St? Denis has been en 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the latest improve- 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known ‘‘Taylor’s Res. 


taurant.’ 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

On the Busseeme plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every + ar Elevator running 


night wef . J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
. A. KEITH, ssuieanie: 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 








A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with 
restaurant of poouler, excellence, 


O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





The Boylston Cafe Compan. HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


Suitable for the COMMONWEALTH, | 
$1.50. Address Boston Commonwealth, 


| 
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ON AN OLD WOMAN SINGING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Sweet are the songs that I have heard 
From green boughs and the building bird; 
From children bubbling o’er with tune 
While sleep still held me half in swoon, 
And surly bees hummed everywhere 
Lheir drowsy bass along the air; 

From hunters and the hunting-horn 
Before the day star woke the morn, 
From boatmen in ambrosial dusk, 
Where, richer than a puff of musk, 

The blossom breath they drifted through 
Fell out of branches drenched with dew. 


And sweet the strains that come to me 
When in great memories | see 

All that full-throated quiring, throng 
Go streaming on the winds of song; 
Her who afar in upper sky 

Sounded the wild Valkyrie’s cry, 
With golden clash of shield and spear, 
Singing for only gods to hear; 

And her who on the trumpets blare 
Sang “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
Her voice, her presence, where she stood, 
Already part of angelhood. 


But never have I heard in song 
Sweetness and sorrow so prolong 
Their being— as hushed music rings 
Along vibrating silver strings— 

As when with all her elghty years, 
With all her fires long quenched in tears, 
A little woman, with a look 

Like some flower folded in a book, 
Lifted a thin and piping tone, 

And like the sparrow made her moan, 
Forgetful that another heard, 

And sang till all her soul was stirred. 


And, listening, oh, what joy and grief 
Trembled there like a trembling leaf! 
The strain where first love thrilled the bars 
Beneath the priesthood of the stars, 
The murmur of soft lullables 

Above dear unconsenting eyes; 

The hymns where once her pure soul trod 
The heights above the hills of God— 

All on the quivering note awoke, 

And in a silent passion broke, 

And made that tender tune and word 
The sweetest song I ever heard. 


{Harper's Bazar. 


IMPRESSION 


DU MATIN. 


BY OSCAR WILDE, 

The ‘Thames nocturne of blue and gold, 

Changed to a harmony in gray; 

A barge with ochre-colored hay 
Propped from the wharf, and chill and cold 
The yellow fog came creeping down 

The bridges, till the House's walls 

Were changed to shadows, and Saint Paul's 
Loomed like a bubble o’er the town. 


Then suddenly arose the clang 
Of waking life, the streets were stirred 
With country wagons, and a bird 
Flew to the glistening roofs and sang. 
But one pate woman, all alone, 
Toe daylight kissing her wan hair, 
Loitered beneath the gas-lamp’s flare, 
With lips of flame and heart of stone. 


—[Black and White. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF ART. 


BY ERNEST RHYS. 
The play is done, and shadow lies, 
Where late the empire of an hour 
Waxed great and waned before men's eyes; 
And homewara I, with brooding thought 
Of art that bravely comes to Sower, 
And soon is naught. 


I dream of.art, remembering well 

The hopes it gave, that still up-soared, 

But one by one defeated fell, 

Cast out eternally from Heaven, 

Like those lost angels that their Lord 
From grace had driven. 


So moved, to royal Westminster 

Retimes I come, and gladly find 

Those stately churches towering there, 

Whose walls that Milton saw, we see: 

Ah were, I cried, like these my mind! 
Great praise might be. 


Were strength like theirs that hold the night 
With solemn watch, though London sleep, 
To arm my soul with steadfast might, 
Then fear might end and hope be sure. 
Could I lke them my vigil keep, 

Like them endure. 


But they were built "twixt hope and fear 
By men who took the passing day 
And gave its moments heavenly wear; 
Though they who built are darkly gone 
Their art remains, and in it they 

Are greatly known. 


So art is frail, but art is strong; 
And he is wise who keeps the way 
His soul shall lead, and sings his song, 
Or bids dead stone take life and climb— 
So ylelds his service for a day, 

Or for all time. 


—[Macmillan’s Magazine. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THEATRE TALK, 


To-night ‘‘Niobe” makes her farewell 
bow from the stage of the Boston Museum, 
after a season which has been ‘‘all smiles,” 
not only for her, but for her managers and 
audiences. 


“Evangeline,” with all the well-known 
delights that follow in her train, opened 
the season at the Boston Theatre last Sat- 
urday evening. She will reigu there one 
week more. 


The Grand Opera House opened its doors 
last week with the ‘‘Midnight Alarm,” a 
melodrama full of moving accidents by 
flood and field. 


Roland Recd will begin his customary 
summer engagement at the Boston Museum 
on Monday evening next, presenting Sydney 
Rosen feld’s new comedy, ‘‘A Club Friend.” 


The Globe Theatre reopens on Monday 
with **U and I,” given, not by Gus Williams 
as last season, but by Mr. Joha T. Kelley 
and ‘‘Dutch” Daly. Miss Nellie 


Miss Agnes Herndon comes to the Grand 
Opera House on Monday in La ‘‘Belle Marie” 
a piece, we believe, new to Boston. Miss 
Herndon is a handsome and spirited actress, 
and brings with her the cordial good opin- 
ions of the press of many cities. 


It is said that the leaders of the orches- 
tras in our theatres, following the example 
lately set by New York, will, during the 
coming winter, improve greatly the music 
played between the acts, which stands, all 
playgoers will agree, in sore need of im- 
provement. 


There is a lesson, it seems to us, for 
those managers who believe in advert.sing 
tricks and similar sensational devices, in 
the success of *‘Niobe,” this summer, at 
the Museum. The piece has had only the 
most conservative and thoroughly legiti- 
mate advertising. 


The Globe Theatre will offer many note- 
worthy attractions in September, promi- 
nent, among them George Barrett, making 
his first appearance as a star, and Rhéa in 
her new play ‘‘Jadith.” 


Miss Emma Sheridan (Mrs. Alfred 


McHenry | 
follows on the twenty-fourth of the month. | 





AUGUST }5 





| 
| who have not been able to find room in the | 
| regular theatres. 


| The preliminary season at the Tremont 
| Theatre will begin on Monday evening | 
| August 24, and the sale of seats in advance 


lon Wednesday morning Avgust 19. The 
}opening attraction will be Lew Dock- 


|stader’s Minstrels, headed by Mr. Dock- 


|stader himself and including many 
;excellent comedians and fine sing- 
ers and instramentalists. The minstrels 


| will be followed within the next month by 
| George Marion in ‘‘Mr. Maccaroni,” Fanny 
| Rice and her company in a ‘‘fa:ce-comedy,” 
and Hoyt’s ‘‘A Texas Steer.” Later in the 
season, Messrs. Abbey and Schoeffel 
promise many noteworthy engagements. 


Mr. Howells as a Dramatic Critic. 


i 

In the dog days Mr. Howells always says 
something about the stage. He says, in his | 
| department of the August Harper’s,that the 
American drama is tryiug to climb out of 
ithe pit. ‘*The theatre,” he thinks, ‘‘is still 
| very coarse, very shameless,” but still bas 
‘some impulses to purge and live cleanly, | 
which ought to be encouraged by all who} 
know its vast influence.” This, from Mr. 
Howells’s point of view, is very true, but | 
| not all that he says on the subject js true. 
| It is not true, for instance,that a ‘‘naseent” 
lor any other kind of “reform” of the stage 
| began with Mr. Denman Thompson, or that 
| Mr. Howell's was the first to recognize, as 
his words imply, the merit that isin ‘The 
| Old Homestead.” He was, indeed, the first | 
and the last, we believe, to confound the 
tolerably small proportion of artistic trath | 
in that very slender stage piece with its real | 

oxen and real hay,and he is the only person 
who has written of Mr. Denman Thompson | 
in the character of Mr. Denman Thompson 
as if that happy presentation of a personal- 
ity were an example of the art of acting 
like Mr. Jefferson's Rip Van Winkle or Mr. 
Florence’s Cap'n Cuttle But the photo-| 
graphic accuracy, the hamor and charm of | 
“The Old Homestead” were commerded | 
long before Mr. Howells went to see it. 
Mr. Howells moves slowly in theatrical 





matters. He has just heard of Henry| 
Arthur Jones. He never saw ‘‘The Silver 
King.” How be would have jiked the inci- 


dents of Wilfred Denver's flight after the | 





Brooks Fry), bas joined Mr. Mansfield’s | 
company at the Garden Theatre, New York. | 
This bright and gifted actress bears | 
with her the good wishes of innumerable 
Boston friends. She will be sadly missed 
from the Museum. 


‘*Light-hearted and light-headed, in sum- 
mer; light-hearted and level-headed in 
winter ;” thus a clever little actress epi- 
gramatically describes her kind, to a 
reporter on the New York Sun. 


The season at the London Lyceum closed | 
with a performance of ‘‘Much Ado About | 
Nothing,” for the annual benefit of Ellen 

Terry, and the usual speech from Mr. Iry- 

ing, who promised important structual im- 

provements in his theatre for next winter, 

as well as unusual magnificence in the 

revival of ‘‘Henry VIII.” Nobody doubts 

that this will be a splendid and memorable 

production. As to the pérformance of the 

Cardinal and Queen Katharine, there is 

much curiosity, not altogether free from 

misgiving. 


A dreadful blow, according to the New 
York Evening Post, has been strack at Ibsen 








in New South Wales. Miss Janet Achurch, 
the English actress who made a great hit 
in ‘‘A Doll’s House” a year or two ago, 
recently performed that play in Sydney for 
the benefit of the Women’s College. The 
Lieutenant Governor, the Mayor, the Chan- 
cellor of the University, and other digni- 
taries were present, but the Governor, the 
Ear! of Jersey, and the Countess were con- 
spicuous by their absence, and the latter 
has written a letter in which she says that 
she has heard too much about Ibsen's plays 
to wish to see one of them, and that she 
does not think that any actress who would 
appear in them could be considered a lady. 
At latest accounts Miss Achurch and the 
Countess had not met. It is not known 
whether tbsen has been informed of the 
matter. 


murder, and how the sufferings of Nelly | 
and the faithfulness of old Jaikes would 
have annoyed him, because they do not help 
to prove thatthe ‘‘strongest emotions may 
be expressed without the least noise,”—oh, 
memory of Edwin Forrest! He never saw 
‘Saints and Sinners.” He thinks the **Mid- 
dieman” is ‘‘a shapeless mass of romantic 
rubbish,” and he has a right to bis opinion, 
if that isan opinion. The first, definition | 
of the word in the new Websfer is: “A 
notion or conviction founded on probable | 
evidence.” ‘‘Judah” he likes, perhaps 
because it so closely resembles his own 
*‘Undiscovered Country.” It is, he says, 
‘“‘onspeakably in advance of the old-fash- 
ioned stage play,” and he classes it with a 
new piece by his friend, James A. Herne, 
whose head will certainly beturnedif How- 
ells does not stop praising him. 

We quite agree with Mr. Howells in his 
good opinion of Mr. Willard’s acting, and 
it seems to us that some of his remarks 
about the play of ‘‘Beau Brummell” are 
very much like those of some of the villain- 
ous anonymous critics whom he detests. 
It is true that Mr. Mansfield’s ‘‘carefully 
architected performance” constitutes its 
strength, but it does not seem to be fair to 
condemn the acting of his subordinates so 
savagely. Most of them have done all that 
could be done with false and trivial charac- 
ters, and Mr. Harkins is too good an actor 
to be abused because the part of the Prince 
of Wales is a wretchedly bad part. 

Indeed,Mr. Howells’s false judgments of 
literature and art sometimes make us fear 
that his observations of contemporary life 
are not so true as we have been striving to 
believe. Perhaps, after all, Lemuel Barker 
isa myth, and there never was a Manda 
Grier. 

It is really a pity that Mr. Howells’s 
views of the dramatic art are so eccentric, 
because he means well. His desire is to 
encourage American playwrights, who need 
encouragement of every kind while mana- 





Mr. Clyde Fitch's new comedy ‘‘Pamela’s | 
Prodigy,” in which Mrs. John Wood will | 
appear Is announced for production in 


October at the Court Theatre, London. 


Baron fils, ason of the famous French 
actor, has won high honors at the Conserv- 
atoire, where Got was his preceptor. It is 
thought that he will become a comedian of 
the first rank. 


The stage of every theatre in town. savs 
the New York San, is in use these days for 
rehearsals. Not only the ‘‘stars” and com- 
panies who are to open in the city use these 
stages, but they are also sought by half a 
hundred other troupes, which, though they 
start for the ‘‘road,” have remained in town 
to get ready. Some of the Broadway man- 
agers, by allotting a certain number of 
hours to each troupe, have accommodated 
many of them daily. The smaller concert 
and lecture halls all over the city have been 
iargely utilized for rehearsals by managers 


gers persist in forcing the inferior products 
of the London theatrical market rpon us. 
But itonly makes playwrights smile, to be 
told that Denman Thompson, Edward 
Harrigan and Bronson Howard have 
founded ‘‘schools,” and that the same 
**pascent reform” Wich began with Den- 
man Thompson also began with the negro- 
minstrel sketches. 

If that is true, the ‘‘nascent reform” 
must have begun a long while ago and the 
native drama must have been climbing out 
of that pit since the early days of Christy 
and the Pells. But the fact is. ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the negro-minstrel | 
sketches were adapted from the English 
farces, which, in their turn, were taken 
from the French, andthe humor in them 
was as old as Plautus. 

The negro-minstrel theory of the origin 
of American drama is not Mr. Howells’s 
own. It belongs to Mr. Bronson Howard, 
who advanced it years ago before he had 
founded his school.—_fNew York Times. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


TERMINAL CITY COMPANY 


(ILINATTED.) 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The most promising enterprise now before the Commercial World.” 








From the Boston Journal. 
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“The building of TERMINAL CrTy on the extreme eastern point of Nova Scotia means simply the gathering in of the harvest of 


transportation business made possible by the construc 


wholly worthy of these modern times, The rs 
accompany its progress. A large and prolific 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


















From the 
Boston /lerald, 


“The new seaport 
to the East, TERKMI- 


NAL CiTy, brings 
Europe two days 
nearer to us, and to 
just that extent 


revolutionizes inter- 
course between the 
Old World and the 
New. In this rapid 
transit epoch, the 
gain of that time 
shortens the passage 
of the fleetest ocean 


* field for t 










gre hounds one 
third. Events are 
thus fulfilling proph- 
ecy. Nations are 
steadily forming 
themselves into a 
common  neighbor- 
hood, and bringing 
into view the reality 
of a universal broth- 


erhood. Two days 
nearer Europe is 
equivalent to the 


permanent bridging 
of one third of the 
width of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 


tion of trunk lines of railway across the continent. 
apid hy tay seg of the wonderful mineral resources of Nova Scotia is 


It is a commercial enterprise 
uite certain to 


e investment of capital, as sure to bring adequate returns as if it were made 


From the 
Boston Globe. 


“Unless the exist- 
ing Company took 
advantage of the 
site for building TER- 
MINAL City, it is 
now certain § that 
some other company 
would, for the idea 
on which it rests as 
on a solid foundation 
is one that cannot be 
eradicated from the 
commercial mind. It 
is the natural outlet 
for the great western 














From the New York World. 


traffic that is to pour 
into and out of its 
spacious and deep 
harbor as the ocean 
tides pour through 
the neighboring 
Straits of Canso. 
That is enough to 
settle the question 
and disclose the des- 
tiny. There is no 
chance for blind 

uesswork about 

ERMINAL Crry. The 
circle of the world’s 
cities is waiting to 
widen to receive it 
as one of their queen 
sisters.”’ 


“ TeRMINAL CrTy is a modern sounding title, and it represents latter-day enterprise, but it occupies historic ground and a site familiar 


on the Straits of Canso, N. 8. 
system, whose 


is direct through Ontario, 


At this point terminates the INTERCOLONIAL KAILWAY, which connects at Quebec with the GRAND TRUNK 
further end rests in Chicago, and whose branches and connections tap ever 

Great Lakes. Through this section ramify the branches and connections of the St. PAoL M 
ST. PAUL with the “Soo” line, which meets the CANADIAN Paciric at the great international bridge over SAULT ST#. MARIE. 
uebec, Maine, and Nova Scotia to the Atlantic coast. 


part of the fertile country surrounded by the 
-» & M. Railroad, whose main trunk connects in 


Thence the line 


The Atlantic will soon be bridged at this point by a 


line of fast vessels, and in ali probability they will ply between Milford Haven in Wales and TERMINAL City.” 
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This is the best way to buy your 
Wash Silk. The spool keeps the silk 
clean, prevents shop-wear, and saves 
your time. This is also the best size 
for most kinds of fancy work. Buyers 
should look for the size EE and the 
brand ‘* Corticelli’? on one end of the 
spool; on the other the words “‘Wash 
Silk — Fast Color’? should appear. 


“Florence Home Needlework ” for 1891 is now 
ready. It teaches how to make from Corticelll or 
Florence Silk Crocheted ma pee Scarfs (3 new 
styles), Belts, Beaded Bags, Macreme Lace, etc.; 
pages, fully illustrated. ‘this book will be 
mailed free on receipt of 6c. Mention year. 


BUNUTUCK SILLA OU., 1+ Sommer St., Boston, Hass. 
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Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. | 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 
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357 Washington Street, Boston. 



















































































SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


Countless swarms of rats periodically 
make their appearance in the bush country 
of the South Island, New Zealand. They 
invariably come in the spring, and appar- 
ently periods of about four years intervene 
between their visits. Ina paper published 
in the new volume of the Transactions and 
Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute 
and quoted in Nature, Mr. Joseph Rutland 
brings together some interesting notes on 
the bush rat (Mus maorinm). In size and 
general appearance it differs much from the 
common brown rat. The average weight | 
of full-grown specimens is about two | 
ounces. The fur on the upper portions of | 
the body is dark brown, inclining to black; 
on the lower portions white or grayish- 
white. The head is shorter, the snout less 
sharp, and the countenance less flerce than 
in the brown species. On the open ground 
bush rats move comparatively slowly, evi- 
dently fading much difficulty in surmount- 
ing clods and other impediments; hence 
they are easily taken and destroyed. In 
running they do notarch the back as much 
asthe brown rat. This awkwardness on 
the ground is at once exchanged for ex- 
treme activity when they climb trees. 
These they ascend with the nimbleness of 
files, running out to the very extremities of 
the branches with amazing quickness; 
hence, when pursued, they invariably make 
for trees, if any are within reach. The in- 
stinct which impels them to seek safety by 
leaving the ground is evidently strong. A 
rat, on being disturbed by a plough, ran 
fora while before the moving implement 
and then up the horse’s reins, which were 
dragging along the ground. Another pecnu- 
liarity of these animals is that when sud- 
denly startled or pursued they cry out with | 
fear, thus betraying their whereabouts, an 
indiscretion of which the common rat is 
never guilty. 


with the methods of measuring mechanical 
power, says the Rider and Driver, they 
often speculate on where the breed of 
horses is to be found that can keep at work 
raising 33,000 pounds one foot per minute, 
or the equivalent, which is more familiar 
to some mechanics,of raising 3 30 pounds 100 
feet per minute. Since 33,000 pounds raised 
one foot per minut is called one horse 
power, it is natural that people should think 
the engineers who established that unit of 
measurement based it on what horses could 
really do. But the horse that can do this 
work does not exist. The horse-power 
unit was established by James Watt about 
a century ago, and the figures were fixed 
in a curious way. Watt found that the av- 
erage horse of his district could raise 22,000 
pounds one foot per minute. 
Watt was employed in the manufacture of 
engines, and customers were so hard to 
find that all kinds of artificial inducements 
were necessary to induce power-users to 
buy steam engines. As a method of en- 
couraging them Watt offered to sell engines 
reckoning 3 
power. 
ing a false unit to one of the most impor- | 
tant measurments in the world. 


Experiments lately made in Hartford, 
Connecticut, show, according to the New 
York Sun, that light can be seer through a 
clean-cut opening of not more than one 
forty-thousandth of an inch. This fact 
was determined by taking two thoroughly 
clean straight edges, placing a piece of 
paper between the surfaces at one end, the 
opposite end being allowed to come to- 
gether. The straight edges being placed 
between the eye and a strong light ina 
dark room, a wedge of light was perceived 
from the ends between which the paper 
was placed and the opposite, which were 
brought together. The thickness of the 
paper being Known, the distance apact at 
the two edges of the small end of the 
wedge of light was easily calculated, and 
the result was shown as above. 


$3,000 foot pounds to a horse 






















Mr. Flinders Petrie, the English inves- 
tigator of Egyptian antiquities, has lately 
established a curious fact which may, in 
time, lead to the recovery of important clas- 
sical manuscripts. Mr. Petrie has discov- 
ered, writes a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, what was suspected by others 
before his time, that many mummy cases 
are not made of wood, nor yet of a solid 
and homogenious mass of papier maché or 
other substance. But they are built up of 














When mer first begin to become familiar | 


At that time | 


*;numbers at a very 
And thus he was the means of giv- | 


single sheets of paper, pasted one upon the | 
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eehin: % until the necessary thickness is ob- 
tained. In many cases the paper thus 
used is nothing less than old manuscripts, 
torn up and put to this base employment. 
How many mummy cases are thus com- 
posed of manuscripts is a matter of inter- 


| esting speculation, as is also the question of 


what priceless literary treasures have been 
thus disposed of. Mr. Petrie has shown 
that it is possible, after all these centuries, 
to resolve the mummy cases into their 
original sheets, and so to cleanse and re- 
store them as to make them legible. The 


| possibilities of future discoveries that are 


thus opened up are incalculably great, and 


|the prospect can scarcely fail to stimulate 
| popular interest in Egyptian research. 


| Apropos of the present experiments in 
|the West to produce rain by a sort of 


|bombardment of the skies, an exchange 
| aske : Is the air damper aloft than on the 
earth’s surface? James Glaisher in Eng- 
land and Camille Flammarion in France 
made numerous balloon ascents in order to 
study this subject. In western Europe, on 
days already rainy or cloudy, they some- 
times, if not generally, found a slight in- 
| Crease in the percentage of saturation with 
}ascent, up to a variable but low level; bu‘ 
,on days already fair, with reasonable dry- 
| bess at the start, there was an almost steady, 
| though slow, diminution in relative humid- 
|ity, with elevation. These latter surface 
|conditions parallel the situation in the 
| American arid tracts more closely than do 
| the former, apparently; but positive testi- 
|mony as to the moisture of layers of air 
further up, such as aéronauts might obtain 
jin that part of the country, is lacking as 
yet, 


Experiments in the 
Turin, Italy, says Dr. Oswald, prove that 
noth the beech and the wild chestnut can 
be improved by cultivation so as to yield 
nuts nearly thrice the size of the spontane- 
ous products. Considering the fact that a 


botanic garden of 


nutritive bread can be made from nut 
flouor—polenta, as the Sardinians call it—it 
seems possible that, in overpopulated 


countries the food problem can be solved 
by the substitution of nut trees for cereals. 
A bread-yielding tree of the species named 
would outlive wheat 200 times. After 
reaching maturity its yield per acre would 
far exceed that of the most prolific cereals. 
It would save the trouble of plowing, 
weeding and fertilizing; ag would 
become a woodland picni our breadstuff 
| plantations would fareiah us fuel in winter 
jand berries in spring, and would shelter 
| Swarms of insect-destroying birds. Wood- 
lands, mereover, prevent droughts, and 
their extension would recover many a lost 
paradise in the Mediterranean coast lands. 





Professor Brooks of Johns Hopkins, who 
jlately published an exhaustive essay on 
oyster culture, began in 1879 to study 
carefully the young oyster and its mode of 
life. Within twenty-four bours after his 
arrival at Crisfleld, on the Maryland shore, 
he found that the American oyster is not 
nursed within the shell of the parent, bat 
shows an early independence; and that it 
is possible to take their eggs from — 
and fertilizeand rear them artificially, 

is done with the eggs of sbad and went. 
| ** These two discoveries, based on previous 
linvestigation of the development of 
mollusks which have no commercial impor- 
j tance, made anew starting point for the 
| study of the oyster. It was impossible to 
catch and study in continuous develop- 
j}ment the microscopic, embryonic oysters 








} Scattered throughout the Chesapeake Bay ; 
but, once we could hatch the oyster in the 
laboratory and study its growth and life 

| conditions, a very important step forward 

; would be made. It was proved that we 

jcould get young oysters in iucalculable 

small cost, and far 
|} more important, an opportunity to investi- 

}gate the life conditions of the young 

| ovster would be given. To carry on the 

| growth of the artificially hatched young 
| oysters a steady supply of fresh sea water 
|was needed. This the university provided 

'the next year by the purchase of a small 

steam engine and a complete outfit for the 

breeding of young oysters on a small 
scale.” Before the party left Crisfield, in 

July, 1879, they had established the two 
leading facts thatthe eggs of the Mary- 

land oyster are thrown out into the bay to 
be fertilized at random, and that it is 
possible to fertilize and hatch thousands 

of them in a watch glass; in fact, that in a 
few buckets of sea water one could hatch 
enough eggs to supply ‘‘spat” for the whole 

Chesapeake Bay. 


The New Richweed. 


The public will be glad to know that the 
Richwood House has been re-opened. Dar- 
ing the time it was closed, extensive im- 
provements were made. It is now newly 
refitted and furnished, and it is one of the 
attractive houses in the city. Its central 
location, on Tremont Street, just below 
Hollis, makes it especially attractive to 
people who wish to attend to business with 
the least possible waste of time. It is now 
under the management of Geo. H. Prouty, 
a successful hotel man of long experience. 
Special rates will be given to theatrical 
people. 


an‘ they have invariably expressed the utmost satisfact . . 
the preservation of photographs, these Mounts are invaluable. . t great 
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Yachts, Residences, Views, Etc., of all descriptions. 


Boston, Fe 
our customers with Ta 
no with the same. I: 


E. K TaLcoorr: We have supplied a large number of 


NOTMAN PHOTO Co 


HAVE YOU CHOICE PICTURES 
OF CHILDREN OR FRIENDS you 
wish to preserve in an attractive and 
durable form that you can always 
heep? 

You can forever preserve any pho- 
tograph you value by having it 
mounted and finished by 


Talcott’s Patent Process. 

You are invited to call and exam- 
ime the various and beautifal designs 
ef our hermetically sealed glass 
mounts for preserving photos. 


E. K. TALCOTE, 22 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont St., 





Boston. } (Elevats 


WHY DO YOU RENT A TELEPHONE: 


We scll_ outright 
service than all other 
distances. 

Have just displaced ‘‘Bell” Tel . ‘ 
ing our services for Wiiry & Rvs ul 
Greenfield, Mass., 4 stations; W 
& GLEessNER Co., Springfield, ‘ 
system is also in use by the Por 
12 stations; Water M. Lowney 
stations; Henry W. Lams and Tr 
of Brookline; PatmMer Miit of the 
stations; and the THomson-Hot 

You can construct our service your 







and guarantee ‘ 
tele ph yn = 


TELEPHONE. 


Twe 


STON 


ommend the employment of a good Tas 
will follow instructions. This canr t 
by any other system. ra 
Lines easily erected and maintained. A # wh 
once constructed should last 5 to | rs ¥ ar 


repairs and then simply cost for new w 

BR ~We connect on one line with 
different floors of warehouses, mills 
huuse and stable, mines, etc., ete. | é 
nection afforded with the telegraph, railw 
and police authorities. 

The only Telephone with the Bell « 
Receiver and Transmitter, combined. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE M’ i } 
620 E Atlantic Avenue, Bost 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN-THE-PINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast 
that the wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as “THE GIL > 
inward along the coast of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Ca 
opposite Long Branch than at any ‘other section of our Continent, 
tempering the atmosphere and climate alung this stretch of coast to suct ent ths 
makes this “GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanitarium, far s as Fiorss 
Tropical Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts 
woop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, POINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, 
MILLS and other places. 


GRAND OLD OCEAN AND BARNEGAT BAY. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS. 


We are selling Lots, 25.x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first bare 
Five Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Tithe 
Buy now and get the bemefit of the advance. Address 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO0., Limi 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


PixE VIEW on Central R. R. of N. J. between Lakewood famous resort 
Bay and Ocean Lots 0 x 150, $10, $15, $30. 





COMPLETE WITH MACNETO 
SIGNAL BELLS. 





ATLAN 







x 
BEAUTIFUL LOTS IN-THE- PINES. tes: 
- o ——— 1 ¥ 
CLEANSING ‘THE COMMONWEA * 
3 News Siane % 
Oldest Establishment in Boston. Is on Sale at all Boston e é 
Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken oa t 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated It will be placed sale at say * Bis 
in Rugs. Furnitmre, ete., by Heated Naphtha ° a Brg 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. | soquast. Address, Ta s 
No extra charge for expressage. BOSTON commoNWwEAl®™ Vong 
on. 
Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. 25 Bromfield St., 8° 
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Literary Frauds. 


at thirty years AZO, SAYS & writer in| 
» Century, & Well-known 

a collection of letters 

the the handwriting of 
whose oldest surviving 
to a belief in their authen- 
ishered into the world 

the pen of Robert Brown- 
ae withdrawn a few days after publi- 
e discovery that they were} 
Meee feom articles by Sir Francis Pal- 
' yarteri\ Review. A year or 
lume of letters by Schiller was 
rth coming, a preliminary 
genuineness having been 
last surviving daughter. 
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sof their 
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impostures of M. Simon- 
career has but recently 
ing these examples of 
apocrypha down to our own 
f suce are believed to 
ed in duping the authorities 
nal libraries by the sale of 
manuscripts, bat for obvious 
iiars of these cases have 
rally disclosed, and the state- 
ject which have appeared 
urnals must be accepted 
rhe eminent scholar | 
have been one of his 
It has been stated | 
the British Museu | 
» buving from him a false 
addressed by Belisarius to 
‘ t this statement has been 
That he sold to Ismail Pasha 
anuscript of Aristotle, and to a 
peer two spurious letters | 
Pericles, for-swhich he}! 
rh prices, is an assertion more} 
vet uncontradicted. His | 
failure seems to have been | 
where he tried to persuade a 
elve scholars thata manu- 
written on lotus omrese 
wr of very early date. 

- are said to have been 

the ona Afth discovered that it 
copy of the text of Homer 
German critic Wolff, 
januscript reproduced the 
printer’s errors in that 
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Twe Genuine Harvest Excursions. 


ym Chicago, Milwaukee, 
on the lines of the 
and St. Paul Railway, | 
rn Minnesota, North- 
yuuith and North Dakota, 
Colerado, Utah, 
g 1 Montana. at cheap excur- 
Angust 25 and September 
l rther particulars apply to 
arest yn ticket agent, or address | 
4 Brown, New England Passenger 
Washington Street, Old State 
Mass 

Jo your heart good to see 
crops in South Dakota. 

iv immense. 


you are at leisure,” said a 

tor. ‘I’m afraid I'll be of 
when I’m dead,” replied the 
I Epoch. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


ver Fifty Years by millions of 
children while Teething, with 
It soothes the child, softens the 

ye Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
: the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
rising from 


teething or other causes. 
ggists in @very part of the world. 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
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Pe « 
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tie. 





STEVERY DAY OCCURFNCE AT ELM | 
PARK, WORCESTER. 
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~ Some style about you?” 
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: - but how am does 
vs $12 ie I going to get it? 

bevboun c. Datured butcher, as I 
_ ae re 1 a8 well as he feeds 
Beet Won tS YOUr man, 104 Front 
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| throve.’ 
| the mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first. 


JOHNSON’ 


ret by an Old Family Physician in 1810 


Pos tively cares Diptheria, C oq Asthma, 
chitis, Neuralgia, qo tiem, Hoarseness, 
arch, Cholera Mor 


Sa ha, Whooping ng Cough, Cagar 
poe, Viarrhea, Sciatica, Whack and Soreness in 
y 


or Limbs, Stops ; inflammation in Cuts, Burns, 
and Bruises. Relieves all Cramps ard Chills like 
magic. Sold everywhere. Price, 3 cts. 6 bottles, $2 
Express paid. LS. JOHNSON & CO., boston, Masa. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have & positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
a thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing Reve heen enna cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in {ts efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISY on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me ther Express and P.O. addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. «... 181 Pearl 1 St.. N. Y. 


REMOVED T 
DRPKENISON r 


T Temple Place, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD 
STAND. 


CHIROPODIST 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, Me’r. 


KAT 


PERFECT BREAD 


NATURE'S 


‘Great Vital Eneoy Recuperaor 


Made only from the Famous 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN TROTHS. 
FLOUR Is the onlv impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
see Analysis) :— 
Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 
Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters. 
Wheat has 82 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 
Fiour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,—an im- 
poverishment of about three-quarters. 
Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 
Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,— an impoverish- 


_BOSTON COMMONW KALTH. 


CANTON TEA CO, 


269 A TREMONT ST., 


BOSTON. 


We wish to Call your attention to | 
our large and excellent line of 
Chinese Coffee and Tea Sets; also all 
kinds of Fancy China Tableware. 
We keep a full line of Pure China | 
Teas of our ownimportation. Also 
a large stock of Chinese and Japa- 
‘nese Fancy Fans. All kinds of Chi- 
‘nese hand-made Silk Shawls and 
Handkerchiefs. 


CHAS. Y. SING, Manager. 
6 Weekly Journalist, 


J. F. BENYON, Editor. 


| 
| 


Devoted to the Interests of News- 
paper and Advertising Men. 
This paper publishes articles of 


general interest to Journalists, 
Publishers, Printers and Adver- 
tisers. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000 | 
Copies per Week. 


out the United States and Cana- 
da, and is a valuable advertising 
medium for parties wishing ad 
reach this class of trade. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 


THE WEEKLY JOURNALIST, 


74 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


ROEDER’S 
REFINED.” LIQUID 











| ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 15; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
Sulphuric Acia. 

heat has Silica 03; Flour no Silica. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL is a per 
fect food for Infants and Children, containing ‘ull | 
the material for a strong and vigorous constitu- 
tion. 


It is a Positive Cure for 
Constipation. 


Itisa PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, 
as it is in the best condition forthe gastric ju 
to act upon, furnishing the power to (ligest, feed 
ing the nerve centres, etc. For the 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active Tenia de- 
mands, and Without which it is incapable of endur- 


|} ance. 


**Dogs fed by Magendie (Vide Kirk and Paget’s 
Physiology) on flour died im forty days; other 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 
The three-fourths impoverishment of 


Where phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 


| tality, is wanting in food, the same will be want- | 


ing in the system, and the body will come short in 
vital energy, or the power of endurance. Thus 
the wasteful expense of living on the basis of 


| superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by ali physicians, has been on 


the market for the past is years, bearing the high- | 


est reputation. Being ground from the best pure 
wheat, it furnishes to the publica means of sup- 
plying a PERFECT FOOD. Its quality as it leaves 
the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of super- 
lative excellence and purity. Packed in barrels 
and half-barrels. Ask your Grocer for it, and use 
no other. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


~ SAMUEL A FOWLE, Proprietor 


ARLIN GTON, MASS. 


CORNS 


JACK KENNISON, ae st, for the last 
twenty-five — with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
s room at n St., cor, Water, 





next door to Journal ness ment 
ss shee from 6 A.M. till | 


ice | 


BRAIN | 


i 
| 


| 


FOOD 


| Creates a healthy APPETITE, 
| Makes new BLOOD 
| And strengthens MUSCLE and BONE. 


; l pint, $1; 

| Sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of price free 

| by REFINED FOOD CO., 468 
| Parker St., near Huntington Ave., Roxbury. 


r 


Six oz. bottles, trial size, 2 


express. 


} 


| ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide r: 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely eured, of ~° om 
2) to 3% years’ standing, after all other treatments hive 
failed. How the difficulty Is reached and the cause re- 
moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 
testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed tee 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 44 West l4th St., N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, mines «++ $21,102.654.20 
LIABILITIES... .-c.cee. 000. - 19,072,124.16 


$2,030, 530.14 
LIFE heey ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy 


"u- 





6 endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and pai up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, Fate s and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

308. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wa. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 
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‘Oregon and Washington, 


This paper is circulated through- | 


7.00 


Subscription Rate, $2.00 per Year. | 


| Raw Beef and Mutton in Liquid Form, | 


DEAFNESS, 


GREAT. NORTHERN 


RAILROAD 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 
Also all points in 
British 

Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service from St, 


Paul tothe Pacific Coast. 


For rates and further information ap- 


| ply to 


F. I. WHITNEY, 


Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 


Cc. HARVEY, 
Gen’'l Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 
228 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 8TA.- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6, 45 iki A. a. cre sens ye for Troy and 





8, 30 4; a“ a “EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
A. Nr. ACCOMMCDATION for Troy and 
‘ll. 3 7 Parlor tur to Troy 

P. DaiLy EXPRESS, with Sleept 


3, 00 Care ‘to Chicago via Niagara Falls 0o 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to 8t. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 
J.R. WATSON Gen’) pees. Agent. 


NANTASKET BEACH 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


| Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


| For HULL 


(Pemberton Landing) at 9.30, 1046, 
11.30 A.M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 4.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M. 
| oa —~8.55, 11.20 A. M., 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 
7.20, 8.20, 9.40 P. M. 
| wor iu L L¢ Y. C. Pier), at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P.M. 


RETU RN—4.10, 6 50 P.M. 


For DOWNER LANDING—At 1045 A.M., 2.30, 
| 5 P.M 
|R ETU RN—8.40 A. M., 12.00 M., 3.55, 6.35 P. M. 


|For NANTASKET (by boat), at 9.30, 10. 30, 11.30 A. 
12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 5.00,6.1 

RRTU RN—8. 00, 11.0 A. "M., 12.30, 
5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For HINGHAM—( Barge «leave Downer Landing 
for Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays). 
Boat leavee Hingiram for Boston at 8.30 A.M. 

| For NANTASKET—(Hoat and rail, via Pember- 
ton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A. M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 

| 3.00, ‘3.30, 5.15, 6. 15, 7 74097. 


| Fare by bent, or boat i rail, 
25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
| }. P. CUSHING, Gen’! Manager. 


5 P.M. 
1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 


BAR HARBOR. 


Steamship “‘Olivette,” from North Side, Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 6 P. M. 

A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 Washington street, 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
w» Altantic veins 


JAMES CARNEY, 
2066 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 
A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 


FAMOUS BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR 
INGALLS ALE. 


for the trade. 
All 


Wholesale and Hetail 
Families supplied on short notice. 
orders filled promptly. 

JAMES CABNEY. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 
CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


38 5 Seem Street. Hotel Petham. 


Anprew J. LLOYD, OPTICcIAN, 
B24 Wactioaton Street, 





Opp. da South Church. 
Branch, Oss yiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
The ee = RADE MAR 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Reval und 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


REVERE HIGHLANDS. 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at 
REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that: 
ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we 
are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- 
LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; three lines of Horse 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 3rd. Has more houses being built-in 
the same length of time than any other. 4th. Is higher land. Sth. 
More beautiful views. 6th. Better sized lots—40x100. Finally with all 
these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week on a $200 Lot, $2 per week on a 
$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or ovder by mail. If 
you leave selection of lots to us, we will take special pains in making 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car 
road is made an electric. This will be done soon. 


SHERMAN, HANNAH & CO., 


109 Ames Building, Boston. 








ae Mention thisfpaper. 


HOUSE LOTS FOR SALE AT WINCHESTER. 


FREE EXCURSION. 
Train Leaves Boston and Lowell Depot Every Day. 
No Clambakes, Balloon Ascensions or Band Concerts. 


The most desirable house lots ever offered to the public. All lots sold on the 
codperative instalment plan. $2.50 Down, balance on easy monthly payments. 
Only 60 lots remain out of 200 a week ago. 

FREE TICKETS PROCURED AT OFFICE OF 


NEW ENGLAND CO-OPFRATIVE LAND COMPANY. 


ROOM 929, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE ST. 


RUSSELL'S 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES. 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and re- 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far superior to any 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of ) 
Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so liable a 

that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It regu- 

lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system 
_ without any danger of drugging or any il] effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 


wz SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.1e8 


“SAVE YOUR ROOFS, | 


Or any Metallic Surface exposed to the weather by using 


RUBBER ROOFING PAINT. 
The Best and Most Durable of Any METALLIC PAINT in the Market. 


OLNEY BROS., N. E. Agents for 


MECCA AND BINGHAMTON CYINDROILS. And Dealers in first-class LUBRICATING OILS. 
7 SO. WATER ST., PROVIDENCE. 140 CONGRESS. ST., BOSTON. 


Sold by 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


AUGDsy " 


STOCK FOR SAL 


IN NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPaAny. 


Capital Stock $100,000. 
Shares Par Value $25 qy 


NON-ASSESSABLE. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. 
SAFE INVESTMEN 


A Grand Opportunity to Invest. 
Don't Allow it to Escape You, 


BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT AT a 
FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS 


ADVANCED, 


AND IS NOW SELLING AT §77,5O© PER SHARE. WILL ADVANCE AG 


Monday, August 10th, 1891. 


Next Monday, August 10, is the last day to secure it at that p 
The object of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVEL 
and SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several! valuable 
ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, bs 
the only practical CASH REGISTER in the market. Lowest inp 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Up 


ted. 


UNIVERSAL CASH REGISTER COMPI 


Room 12, Advertiser Building, Boston. 
FACTORY, LYNN, MASS. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
As to Southern California 


— AN D— 


As to San Francise 


Correspondence with intending settlers or investors solicited 


LANDS AT FROM 310 TO #150 PER ACRE 


Attractive opportunties for homes and for profitable investments in irrigation be 
irrigated lands and other enterprises. Address, 


M. L. WICKS, 


Corner of Court and Main Streets, LOS ANGELES, Califor 
Or, 702 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, California. 


O. E. NETTLETON |K (IER PEABODY & 


(Member of N. Y¥. C.J] Steck Exehange, 
BANKERS, 


New York.) 
Office 66 Devonshire St., Boston. < 

113 Devonshire St. Boston, M 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 


STOCKS, BONDS 
its, available in all parts of the wo 


—aND— 
through Messrs. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | 
BARING, BROTHERS!& C0,,L 


Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or 
on margin. Correspondence solicited and treated LONDON 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS 


with Strict Confidence. 
LATEST INFORMATION 
Buy and sell Foreign Exchange! 
Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, C 


—OoN — 
-chinesienplengss dove: e: fornia and the British Provinces. 
Stock and Bond orders executed 


| And current stock gossip furnished when re- ? 

quested, Private Wires. By permission the best Boston New York ond Philadelphi 
. . 

Choice Investment Securities for § 





of bank references given. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 








EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Sold in\Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Store 


THE CRA WFORI 


next 4 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington yon : 
, % Thompson’s; Under United States Hotel, co. *'°e°"°" ro Provi 

45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq. 0) 
* Depot; \182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 56 Main a 


District,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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